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An  Appreciation 

The  Management  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
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patronage  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  and  looks  forward 
to  a  continuance  of  this. 

We  want  each  and  every  member  to  consider 
The  Ambassador  as  their  Atlantic  City  home 
and  to  avail  yourselves  of  our  facilities  when¬ 
ever  you  visit  Atlantic  City. 
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The  Ambassador. 


William  Hamilton, 

Central  Manager. 
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100%  service  is  being  demonstrated 
daily  in  every  schoolroom  .... 

Use  Holden  Book  Covers 

which  are  made  of  long,  fiber  materials  of 
our  own  formula,  especially  woven  to  with¬ 
stand  Friction,  Abrasion  and  Wear. 

The  strongest,  most  durable  materials  made 
for  this  purpose. 
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Fenner  and  Madden’s 

ENGLISH  PRACTICE  BOOHS 

inviting  pages  of  these  new  books  provide  well-directed  drill 
on  the  English  skills  required  in  Grades  Three  to  Six.  A 
sympathetic  understanding  of  child  psychology  is  evident 
throughout  the  series. 

great  variety  of  teaching  devices,  games,  exercises — each  adapted 
to  the  grade  for  which  it  is  intended — the  clearness  of  the  ex¬ 
planations,  the  simplicity  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  incidental 
lessons  which  lend  their  aid  to  character-training  give  this  series 
notable  distinction  and  insure  its  successful  use. 

Artistic  illustrations,  clear,  r»ell-spaced  t^pe, 
generous  spaces  for  Tvriting  are  features 
Tvhich  everjj  teacher  Drill  hke 
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Our  Public  School  Crisis 

B\f  Paul  C.  Stetson 

President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Indianapolis 


HE  continuance  of  the  financial  depression 
has  forced  administrators  of  public 
schools  into  new  relationships  with  many 
established  educational  organizations. 
No  one  of  these  relationships  is  more 
important,  has  wider  implications,  and  presents 
greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  public  schools 
and  teacher  training  institutions. 

We  had  assumed  that  the  nature  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  was  well  established  and  would 
continue  permanently.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  simple  one.  The  public 
schools  were  the  consumers  of  the 
product  of  the  teacher  training 
schools.  The  nature  of  the  training 
of  this  product  was  determmed  in 
part  by  the  program  of  the  public 
schools;  in  part  by  state  legislation; 
and  in  part  by  the  educational 
policies  of  the  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  general  situation,  with  nec¬ 
essary  exceptions  in  certain  com¬ 
munities,  as  it  existed  as  late  as 
1931,  may  be  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Superintendents  of  schools,  as 
supervisors  of  instruction,  accepted 
the  policy  that  teacher  training  could 
best  be  carried  on  in  institutions  specifically  designed 
for  that  purpose;  that  state  laws  should  place  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education;  that  both  teacher  training 
schools  and  stringent  certification  requirements 
would  raise  the  level  of  the  quality  of  prospective 
teachers;  and  that  as  a  result  not  only  would  teach¬ 
ing  be  improved,  but  the  salaries  of  teachers  as  a 
group  would  rise.  They  also  acquiesced  in  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  teacher  training  institutions  that  they 
should  guide  their  best  students  into  teaching  and 
should  make  sure,  if  possible,  that  they  took  their 
vocational  courses  in  teacher  training  institutions. 
On  the  whole  this  attitude  of  superintendents  to¬ 
ward  the  problem  of  teacher  training  was  justified 
by  the  results  achieved.  The  quality  of  prospective 
teachers  was  higher;  salaries  were  raised;  and  en¬ 
rollment  in  teachers'  colleges  greatly  increased. 

Three  winters  of  financial  discontent  have  ma¬ 


terially  changed  this  whole  situation.  Our  etforts, 
the  last  decade,  to  mcrease  the  quality  and  the 
number  of  teachers  have  borne  a  larger  harvest 
than  any  of  us  dreamed.  So  great  has  this  har¬ 
vest  been  that  there  is  now  a  definitely  acknowl¬ 
edged  surplus  of  teachers. 

It  should  need  no  extended  argument  to  prove 
an  over-supply  of  teachers.  It  is  quite  beside  the 
point  to  attempt  to  evade  the  fact  by  saying  that 
there  is  never  an  over-supply  of 
superior  teachen.  The  fact  re- 
mains,  and  its  truth  is  brought  home 
to  superintendents  forcibly  every 
day.  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  avail¬ 
able  teachers.  The  extent  of  the 
excess  of  teachers  over  the  demand 
is  difficult  accurately  to  estimate. 
The  Research  Bulletin  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  Vol¬ 
ume  9,  No.  5,  issued  November, 
1931,  presents  a  study  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Teacher  Demand  and  Sup¬ 
ply."  The  statistics  quoted  are  of 
course  already  outdated.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  however,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Table  14  (Page  343 
of  the  bulletin  above  quoted)  the 
total  number  of  teachers  comply¬ 
ing  training  in  1929  was  93,334.  To  this  must 
be  added  29,000  others  who  qualified  for  teach¬ 
ing  that  year  by  examination  or  some  other  method, 
making  a  total  number  of  available  teachers  thoi 
of  122,000.  At  the  same  time  there  was  re¬ 
ported,  from  each  state,  a  demand  for  70,000 
new  teachers.  In  1930,  therefore,  before  the  de¬ 
pression  had  really  affected  public  schools  gen¬ 
erally,  we  had  a  surplus  in  the  number  of  teachers 
trained  of  approximately  50,000.  The  number  of 
normal  schools,  denominational  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities  offering  training  for  teachers  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  whereas  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  last  three  years  for  teachers  has  fallen 
off  rapidly.  It  Is  safe  to  state  that  if  this  study 
had  been  made  in  the  summer  of  1932  a  much 
larger  number  of  teachers  in  excess  of  the  demand 
would  have  been  reported. 

Not  only  are  training  schools  of  all  t3rpes  pre- 
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paring  more  students  every  year  than  can  possibly 
be  absorbed,  but  from  at  least  two  other  sources 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  unemployed  teachers  are 
swelled. 

A  part  of  the  addition  to  the  ranks  of  unem¬ 
ployed  teachers  comes  from  those  teachers  who 
left  school  work  during  the  prosperous  era  to  work 
in  various  capacities  in  business  institutions;  public, 
semi-public,  and  private.  Educational  and  welfare 
d^artments  in  our  large  factories  and  department 
stores  recruited  their  personnel  largely  from  the 
public  schools.  Larger  salaries,  better  working 
conditions,  and  chances  for  advancement  appealed 
to  many  teachers.  Thousands  resigned  to  enter 
these  new  fields.  This  winter  most  of  these  de¬ 
partments  have  been  closed.  Those  teachers  are 
back  asking  reinstatement  in  the  public  schools. 
In  any  community  they  are  a  considerable  number. 

Another  reason  why  the  ranks  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  teachers  are  being  augmented  is  because 
budget  retrenchments  have  forced  public  school 
systems,  large  and  small,  all  over  the  United  States, 
to  reduce,  rather  than  to  increase,  the  number  of 
teaching  positions.  There  are  no  available  figures 
on  the  number  of  teachers  thus  thrown  out  of  po¬ 
sitions.  but.  in  the  country  at  large,  it  must  be 
very  considerable. 

These  three  factors,  then:  The  undiminished, 
continued  output  of  inexperienced  teachers  from 
our  teacher  training  institutions ;  the  return  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  other  occupational  groups;  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  employed  teachers  have 
created  a  situation  the  effects  of  which  are  as 
serious  as  they  are  broad.  The  results  on  the 
standards  for  entering  teaching  and  upon  salary 
schedules  deserve  our  immediate  attention. 

A  continuance  of  the  present  situation  will  mean 
inevitably  that  salary  schedules  will  be  destroyed. 
An  universal,  economic  law  is  that  wages  rise  and 
fall  in  response  to  the  supply  of  workers  in  relation 
to  the  demand  for  their  services.  If  the  present 
situation  continues,  we  will  have  a  teaching  wage 
lower  than  the  economic  fair  wage  because  more 
persons  will  be  offering  teaching  service  than  are 
needed  in  the  occupation. 

Dix.  in  “The  Economic  Basis  for  the  Teach¬ 
er’s  Wage”  (Page  92),  says:  “No  discrepant 
wage  exists  without  real  causes.  The  way  to  bring 
wages  into  line  with  the  demands  of  the  criterion 
of  maximum  dividend  is  to  set  in  motion  by  intelli¬ 
gent  controls  and  planning  economic  forces  that 
will  themselves  bring  the  wage  to  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion.”  Unemployed  teachers  demanding  positions 
are  perfectly  willing,  in  order  to  obtain  work,  to 

break  through  any  established  salary  schedule. 


Every  superintendent  has  had  experiences  with  | 

teachers  needing  and  asking  for  employment  who  I 

will  teach  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage  set  up  ' 

in  any  salary  schedule.  The  pressure  of  this  great  | 

group  of  teachers  certainly  soon  will  break  through  | 

an  established  wage  and  will  destroy  the  results  of  | 

years  of  effort  to  obtain  and  maintain  fur  salaries  | 

for  teachers.  \ 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  pressure  upon  existing  I 
salary  schedules  is  that  upon  existing  requirements  | 
for  certification  of  teachers.  Pressure  is  being  ex- 
erted  to  the  end,  that  the  only  control  states  have  | 

over  the  quality  of  candidates  for  teaching  posi-  I 

tions  shall  end.  This  will  mean  not  only  a  break-  | 

ing  down  of  exi^ng  standards  and  a  lowering  of  | 

the  quality  of  those  seeking  teaching  positions,  but  t 

a  tremendous  increase,  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  teaching.  If  salary  schedules  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  on  any  reasonable  level  and  existing  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  preparation  and  certification  of  teach¬ 
ers  k^t,  immediate  and  intelligent  action  must  be 
taken. 

It  is  difficult  to  propose  solutions  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  effect  of  the  over-sui^ly  of  teachers. 
Better  business  conditions  will  probably  relieve  the 
situation  somewhat.  But  it  will  be  many  years, 
however,  unless  some  unforseen  national  emergency 
arises,  before  the  present  output  of  our  teacher 
training  schools  can  be  absorbed. 

One  solution,  all  too  frequently  mentioned,  is 
that  many  of  our  training  schools  should  be  closed 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years.  This  would 
not  deserve  mention  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
several  state  legislatures  this  winter  have  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  bills  which  seek  to  accomplish  this 
end.  This  is  not  a  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  investment  in  state  and  private  institutions  is 
too  great  to  be  allowed  to  stand  idle  for  any  period 
of  time.  To  close  our  teacher  training  institutions 
would  be  only  to  aggravate  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  as  we  would  have  immediately  a  large 
number  of  professors  and  instructors  who  would 
be  forced  to  seek  positions  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
most  serious  effects  of  this,  however,  would  be  to 
put  an  end  to  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  the  revision  of  our  courses  of  study  and  the 
reconstruction  of  our  teaching  techniques.  Most  of 
our  teacher  training  schools  have  provision  for  in- 
service  training  which  should,  financial  depression 
or  not,  be  continued.  The  |:Jan  to  close  teacher 
training  schools  should  be  dismissed  as  unwise,  un¬ 
economical,  and  impracticable. 

There  are.  however,  certain  steps  which  should 
be  taken  immediately  to  meet  this  crisis. 

(ConlinueJ  on  page  50) 
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Significant  Trends  in  Higher  Education 

Bp  H.  A.  Sprague 

President  of  Montdtur  State  Teachers  College 


URING  the  sixth  century,  B.  C.,  the 
philosopher  and  physicist  Heraclitus 
illustrated  his  doctrine  of  change  by 
saying.  “Everything  flows:  it  is  in^x)s- 
sible  to  swim  twice  the  same  river.” 
He  was  emphasizing  the  fact  that  change,  even  in 
his  day,  was  the  only  constant  characteristic  of  life. 
Aristotle’s  disciple  criticized  Heraclitus  by  saying 
that  no  one  could  swim  even  once  in  the  same 
river.  Change  is  an  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
force.  If  dealt  with  rationally  and  constructivdy, 
it  means  growth,  and  therein  lies  the  challenge  to 
education.  How  may  growth  be  made  desirable? 
What  knowledge,  interests,  habits,  ideals  and  atti¬ 
tudes  are  to  control  conduct  if  society  is  to  control 
its  sociar order?  How  can  knowledge  be  made  a 
means  to  this  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself? 
The  challenge  to  education  is  not  to  wait  at  the 
corner  or  to  bring  about  an  immediate  revolution 
in  our  disrupted  industrial,  economic,  political 
and  social  order.  The  challenge  is  to  know  our 
philosophy  and  our  facts  and  then  to  investigate 
our  educational  courses  and  educational  procedures 
in  order  to  discover  the  human  vital  elements  which, 
when  multiplied,  would  readily  lend  themselves  to 
the  development  of  desirable  life  controls  in  the 
evolving  social  order. 

The  public  press,  magazines  and  published  re¬ 
ports  have  furnished  abundant  evidence  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  New  Jersey  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  They  have  co¬ 
operated  with  the  State  Legislature,  wth  industrial 
groups,  financial  groups,  international  associations 
and  social  agencies,  and  have  given  free  lectures 
and  courses  and  a  considerable  part  of  their  salaries 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  unemployed.  In  addition  to 
the  community  and  state  welfare  work  the  colleges 
have  rendered  their  greatest  service  through  on- 
campus  courses  and  activities  where  some  estab¬ 
lished  customs  have  been  broken  down  and  the 
place  and  function  of  knowledge  have  been  tested. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  colleges  have  made 
adjustments  and  rendered  service  they  have  been 
under  criticism.  However,  during  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  criticisms  have  been  heaped  upon  all 
types  of  institutions  which  pay  dividends  in  in¬ 
tangible  life  values.  Dean  Baucher,  of  Chicago 
University,  has  called  attention  to  the  “hundreds  of 


recent  articles  and  dozens  of  books”  which  have 
made  more  or  less  constructive  criticisms  of  various 
phases  of  college  education,  and  he  points  out  that 
the  Thirty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  II.  is  devoted 
to  changes  and  experiments  m  liberal  arts  colleges. 
From  a  study  of  this  report,  the  bulletins  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Colleges,  the  Journal  of 
Higher  Education  and  various  articles  in  School 
and  Society,  some  of  the  most  important  recent 
trends  in  liberal  arts  education  may  be  noted. 

1.  Personnel  departments  are  being  established 
for  the  purposes  of  promoting  freshman  week,  stu¬ 
dent  counselling,  mental  hygiene  services,  physical 
health  services,  educational  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  religious  and  social  guidance  and  employment 
guidance.  The  innovations  in  this  field  show  that 
the  individual  interests  and  abilities  of  students  are 
claiming  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

2.  Methods  of  selecting  students  for  admission 
have  been  subject  to  change.  The  general  tend¬ 
ency  seems  to  be  to  give  careful  attention  to  per¬ 
sonnel  records,  personal  interviews,  scholastic 
records  and  rank  in  class,  though  examinations  are 
being  retained  by  many  of  the  eastern  colleges. 
This  again  signifies  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
whole  personality  of  the  student  rather  than  in  his 
single  academic  qualifications. 

3.  Some  of  the  most  common  and  most  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  cur¬ 
riculum  adjustments.  Here  again  a  special  eflort 
has  been  made  to  recognize  individual  student  in¬ 
terests.  Orientation  counes  have  been  set  up  in 
the  freshman  year  and  students  have  been  given 
additional  freedom  in  their  selection  and  emphasis 
of  course  values.  The  most  impressive  change, 
however,  in  the  curriculum  field  has  been  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  whole  tendency  of  dividing  subject 
matter  into  departments,  and  then  allowing  narrow 
specialists  to  make  further  and  further  divisions 
within  a  single  department.  The  result  has  been 
that  knowledge  as  we  use  it  in  life  has  been  broken 
into  so  many  small  and  isolated  units  that  it  lacks 
meaning  and  value.  Dr.  Bode,  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  New  York 
are  among  the  most  severe  critics  of  this  practice. 
Dr.  Bode  says,  “Vaunted  breadth  of  culture  is  not 
so  much  breadth  as  a  confusion  of  breadth  with 
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variety.  We  teach  a  little  of  everything  and  then 
we  apparently  expect  the  atudents  to  -achieve  out 
of  the  total  mass  of  their  learning  a  synthesis  which 
iq>  to  the  present  the  college  has  been  quite  unable 
to  achieve  for  itself.”  Undoubtedly  the  Carnegie 
i  Foundation  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  has  done  much 
to  break  down  the  compartmentalization  or  lack  of 
j  developmental  sequence  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bode, 
though  it  should  be  noticed  that  several  of  the 
;  New  Jersey  colleges  had  adopted  large  unit  courses, 

[  especially  in  the  freshman  year,  before  the  survey 

was  made. 

4.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  giving  serious  attention  to  educational 
theory  and  instructional  procedures.  This  may 
be  noted  from  reviewing  the  recent  bulletins  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  and  reports  upon 
the  self-survey  conducted  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Professors.  Colleges  and 
universities  have  been  giving  real  leadership  in  the 
development  of  such  types  of  instructional  pro¬ 
cedures  as  reading  courses,  honor  work,  tutorial, 
preceptorial  and  conference  plans,  and  the  Antioch 
plan  of  learning  through  experience.  The  new 
graduate  college  at  Princeton  offers  perhaps  the 
utopia  for  the  student  since  it  has  the  features  of  a 
free  society  of  scholars  animated  by  intellectual 
purposes  and  left  to  pursue  their  own  ends  in  their 
own  ways.  Such  a  society  is  Dr.  Flexner’s  dream. 

There  are  scores  of  other  significant  trends  which 
are  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  liberal 
arts’  colleges.  A  discussion  of  any  one  of  these 
might  well  consume  the  space  of  this  article.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  a  great  many  significant  changes 
are  taking  place  is  well  emphasized  by  Professor 
Kathryn  McHale,  Director  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women,  who  says,  “Those 
intimate  with  the  four-year  liberal  college  know 
that  more  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  last 
i  five  years  than  in  the  previous  twenty-five.”  Un¬ 
questionably  these  colleges,  which  have  always 
been  forerunners  in  American  education,  have  been 
aroused  to  even  greater  activity,  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  new  promise  and  greater  leader¬ 
ship  will  result  from  their  dynamic  spirit. 

Unlike  the  liberal  arts  colleges  the  professional 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  compara¬ 
tively  new  institutions.  The  first  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers  was  established 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  profes¬ 
sional  curriculum  for  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers  was  pursued  at  Bridgewater,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1 870,  though  the  first  teachers  college  was 
established  in  about  1890.  To-day  there  are  over 
1 40  teachers  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  all 


but  a  few  of  this  number  train  both  high  school  and 
elementary  teachers.  During  the  period  from  1890 
to  the  present  time  the  number  of  public  high  school 
pupils  has  increased  from  about  200,000  to  over 
5,000,000.  In  1900  one  out  of  ten  children  of 
high  school  age  was  in  high  school  as  compared 
with  nearly  two  out  of  three  at  the  present  time, 
and  to-day  one  out  of  every  four  in  our  population 
is  in  school.  Naturally  the  demand  for  public 
school  teachers  has  increased  very  rapidly.  It 
might  be  hoted  that  in  1910  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  public  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  present  there  are  over 
1,000,000. 

Under  such  conditions  of  growth  some  earnest 
efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  make  teachmg  a 
profession.  The  teacher  training  schools  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  meet  their  obligation  of  supplying 
teachers.  They  have  received  help  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  departments  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
both  institutions  have  made  many  mistakes  from 
the  professional  standpoint.  Some  have  lost  sight 
of  the  full  meaning  of  professional  preparation; 
some  have  over-emphasized  theory  and  methods; 
others  have  made  claims  for  mere  scholarship  or 
erudition,  while  out  of  the  dilemma  all  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  the  need  for  well-rounded  pro¬ 
fessional  training  including  scholarship,  cultural 
background  and  educational  theory  and  techniques. 

The  history  of  90  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  col¬ 
leges  has  covered  a  period  within  the  experience  of 
the  school  men  and  women  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  student  personnel,  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  and  scholarship  of  our  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  have  been  under  severe  criticism. 
However,  with  the  legislative  support  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  support  from  our  public  schools,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
able  to  establish  a  few  trends  that  may  be  worthy 
of  mention. 

1.  Selective  admission.  The  recent  report  of 
the  National  Co-operative  Testing  Program  for 
1932,  which  included  freshmen  from  thirty-seven 
teachers  colleges  and  forty-five  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  universities  gave  the  New  Jersey  state  teacher 
training  institutions  a  rank  with  the  first  ten  per 
cent,  and  also  the  first  place.  The  selective  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  Jersey  should  do  much  by  way  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  promoting  the  position  of  teaching 
among  the  professions  as  well  as  guaranteeing  an  in¬ 
creasingly  efficient  product. 

2.  Personnel  and  guidance.  Several  state 
teachers*  colleges  or  normal  schools  have  estab¬ 
lished  personnel  departments  which  give  attention 

(ConllnueJ  on  pagt  48) 
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Significant  Trends  in  the  Building  of 
College  Education 

By;  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Partch 

Dean  of  School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University 


OLLEGE  education  has  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
nation  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  en¬ 
rollment  in  colleges  and  universitiea  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  decades.  In  1890  there 
were  approximately  1 50,000  college  students  in 
the  United  States,  while  in  1931  there  were  over 
1,000,000. 

During  this  period  of  growth  several  notable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  college  work.  These 
changes  have  been  made  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  colleges  and  universities  better  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  They 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  forces 
both  from  within  and  from  without  the  university. 

“In  a  shifting  age  where  old  moral  sanctions  give  way 
faster  than  we  build  replacements,  where  the  superficial 
seems  to  have  temporary  advantage  over  the  real,  where 
getting  eclipses  giving,  where  social  vision  and  moral  per¬ 
spective  are  often  wanting — the  tasks  set  for  education 
loom  big.  ‘The  religionist  sets  for  it  certain  moral  and 
character  objectives;  the  employer,  the  man  of  affairs,  wants 
certain  forms  of  commerclalizable  skills  delivered  to  him; 
the  technician  wants  practice  properly  mixed  with  the 
theory:  we  all  want  certain  citizenship  factors  to  be  pro¬ 
duced;  those  interested  jp  art  and  literature  urge  at  least 
the  generating  of  certain  appreciations;  public  health  de¬ 
mands  some  attention  to  physical  factors;  an  age  of  speciali¬ 
zation  demands  vocational  consciousness  and  preparation 
for  the  resultant  outlook — somehow  the  individual  and  the 
task  must  be  matched  in  the  puzzle  of  life ;  the  young  man  s 
future  wife  and  family  expect  certain  earning  capacities, 
while  future  life-needs  and  crises  call  loudly  for  morals, 
manners,  methods,  causes,  results,  relations,  attitudes,  ideas 
and  Ideals.'  "* 

Somewhere,  somehow,  students  have  been  given 
the  feeling  that  a  college  education  adds  values  In 
life,  sufHcient  to  justify  the  time  and  expenditure 
necessary  to  meet  these  social  and  economic  forces. 

Among  the  outstanding  significant  changes  in  col¬ 
lege  work  may  be  listed  the  following: 

1.  A  More  Liberal  Basis  for  Admission. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  among  the 
colleges  and  universities,  particularly  among  the 
state  supported  institutions,  to  change  the  basis  for 
admission.  In  the  early  days  of  American  col¬ 
leges  all  students  were  required  to  pass  entrance 
examinations  which  were  set  up  and  administered 

*Hurt,  H.  W.:  The  College  Blue  Book,  p.  15. 


by  the  individual  institution.  This  method  of  ad¬ 
mission  resulted  in  a  decided  domination  of  second¬ 
ary  education  by  the  colleges,  causing  secondary 
schools  to  construct  their  curricula  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  students  for  meeting  the  en¬ 
trance  requirements  of  the  colleges. 

The  basis  for  admission  has  evolved  through  five 
definite  steps  as  follows: 

a.  Examination  by  the  colleges  in  all  subjects. 

b.  Certification  by  the  secondary  schools  of  specific  sub¬ 
jects,  all  of  which  are  required  by  the  colleges. 

c.  Certification  by  the  secondary  schools  of  specific  sub¬ 
jects,  part  of  which  are  required  by  the  colleges  and  part 
of  which  may  be  chosen  from  an  approved  list  of  electives. 

d.  Certification  by  the  secondary  schools  of  any  fifteen 
units  of  high  school  work. 

e.  Combination  of  the  above  methods. 

The  change  in  basis  for  admission  to  college 
has  made  it  necessary  to  establish  certain  adminis¬ 
trative  controls  and  procedures,  as,  for  instance: 

a.  The  creation  of  the  College  Elntrance  Board.  This 
Board  prepares  and  administers  uniform  examinations  for 
admission  to  many  colleges. 

b.  The  creation  of  accrediting  agencies,  such  as  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  Association  or  the  North 
Central  Association.  These  agencies,  having  established 
standards.  Inspect  and  approve  secondary  schools  to  see  that 
they  measure  up  to  these  standards  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  certify  students  for  college. 

2.  A  Greater  Opportunity  for  Choice  of  Cur¬ 
riculum. 

With  the  increased  number  of  college  students 
all  institutions  have  added  to  the  fields  of  instruc¬ 
tion  In  which  college  work  is  offered  and  they  have 
also  greatly  increased  the  number  and  variety  of 
courses  within  each  field.  This  enrichment  has  led 
many  institutions  to  set  up  a  variety  of  curricula 
with  fairly  definite  vocational  objectives.  These 
vocational  objectives  prepare  students  largely  for 
the  professional  occupations. 

College  students  to-day  are  encouraged  more 
than  ever  before  to  plan  their  college  work  so  that 
it  will  become  a  definite  part  of  their  preparation 
for  a  purposeful  life.  The  personnel  bureaus  or 
vocational  guidance  departments  In  many  colleges 
are  helping  students  to  know  better  their  individual 
Interests  and  abilities  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the 
world  of  work.  With  this  knowledge  as  a  back¬ 
ground  the  present  day  college  student  is  In  a  bet- 
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ter  position  to  make  choices  and  plan  his  educa¬ 
tional  career  than  was  the  college  student  of  a 
decade  ago. 

3.  More  Freedom  IVithin  the  Curriculum. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  college  students 

were  held  to  a  fairly  rigid  curriculum  with  very 
little  freedom  for  choice.  With  the  advent  of  the 
elective  system  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  other 
extreme  and  students  were  permitted  to  complete  a 
four-year  college  course  without  much  thought  as 
to  the  integration  of  courses  elected.  The  general 
practice  at  the  present  time  in  most  institutions  is 
to  have  a  core  curriculum  covering  the  general  re¬ 
quirements.  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  major 
and  a  minor  field  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  the 
student’s  interests  and  beyond  that  the  student  is 
given  a  choice  of  electives.  A  fair  distribution  for 
a  four-year  college  course  requiring  120  semester 
hours  for  graduation,  would  be  as  follows: 

a.  Forty  temester  hours  in  basic  Beldt:  Elnglish,  Social 
Science,  Physical  and  Biological  Science,  and  Malhemalics. 
Completion  of  this  work  would  entitle  the  student  to  credit 
that  might  be  transferred  to  another  institution  for  practically 
any  curriculum  no  matter  what  the  student's  vocational  ob¬ 
jective  might  be,  and  that  credit  would  be  accepted  without 
question. 

b.  Approximately  forty  semester  hours  in  the  field  in 
which  the  student  has  elected  his  major.  The  selection  of 
courses  to  meet  this  requirement  should  be  made  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  someone  in  the  department  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  majoring. 

c.  The  additional  forty  hours  required  for  the  degree 
to  be  elected  in  a  minor  field  or  as  free  electives.  The 
selection  of  these  courses  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

4.  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

Our  present  system  of  academic  bookkeeping  in 
terms  of  semester  hours  of  credit  and  the  methods 
established  for  evaluating  credit  has  led  to  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  encourages  the  student  to  think  of  his  in¬ 
dividual  courses  merely  as  separate  steps  toward  his 
ultimate  goal  and  has  caused  him  to  lose  sight  of 
the  four-year  college  course  as  a  comprehensive 
whole.  The  comprehensive  examination  now  used 
by  some  institutions  is  a  significant  trend  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  helping  the  student  to  evaluate  his  entire 
college  experience.  This  examination  is  given  at 
the  completion  of  the  four  years  of  work.  In  some 
institutions  in  which  the  comprehensive  examination 
is  used  the  responsibility  of  attendance  in  classes, 
of  tardiness,  of  preparation  of  assignments,  and  of 
routine  academic  procedure  rests  largely  with  the 
student  and  the  institution  assumes  little  or  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  these  details.  An  opportunity  is 
provided  for  the  student  to  do  his  work  under 
giridance,  and  the  final  result  as  to  whether  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  or  fails  rests  entirely  upon  the  record  of  his 


accomplishments  as  measured  by  a  comprehensive 
e.Yamination. 

5.  Providing  for  Individual  Needs. 

The  recent  trends  in  college  education  seem  to 
provide  more  and  more  opportunity  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  The  college 
must  help  to  prepare  the  individual  not  alone  for 
a  vocational  life,  but  for  an  all  around  development 
which  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  college  has  helped  to  accomplish  this 
through:  (a)  the  guidance  department  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  individual  counseling;  (h)  preceptorial  edu¬ 
cation:  (c)  honor  courses;  (d)  reading  periods: 
(e)  general  examinations;  (/)  playshop  labora¬ 
tory;  (g)  Junior  year  abroad;  (h)  part-time 
classes,  etc. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  colleges  to  provide  for 
the  individual  educational  needs  of  the  students 
has  been  of  an  experimental  nature,  but  the  results 
have  demonstrated  that  students  accomplish  the 
most  when  the  responsibility  for  college  work  is 
placed  squarely  upon  their  shoulders.  The  col¬ 
lege  should  furnish  the  physical  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  while  the  faculty  should  act  as  a  friendly 
counselor  and  guide  for  the  student  during  his  col¬ 
lege  experience.  The  college  needs  to  continue  its 
experiments  along  these  lines  and  extend  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  student  to  plan  his  four  or  more 
years  of  college  experience  to  meet  his  individual 
needs. 

6.  Adult  Education. 

Adult  education  in  America  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last  two  decades.  The 
American  colleges  and  universities  have  taken  their 
places  in  organizing  and  administering  courses  of 
instruction  for  adult  workers.  These  courses  in 
many  instances  have  been  organized  on  college 
credit  basis  and  accepted  toward  satisfying  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  college  degrees.  This  type  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  that  permits  the  worker  to 
pursue  his  further  training  during  his  leisure  time 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  en¬ 
rollments  of  part-time  students  in  many  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  Many  students  who  have  made  excel¬ 
lent  records  in  high  school  but  who  have  been  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  attend  the  university  full-time  have 
been  enabled  to  complete  a  college  education  on  a 
part-time  basis  because  of  the  adult  education 
movement  in  America. 

“The  adult  education  movement  extendi  far  beyond  the 
college.  Education  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
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Some  Trends  in  Elementary  Education 

Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen 

Superinlendent  of  Schools,  Camden 


ROM  speculative  beginnings  in  educational 
theory  to  exacting  research,  we  have 
striven  for  elemental  truths,  for  tenets 

_  and  postulates,  which  should  serve  to 

mould  our  guiding  philosophy.  To-day, 
more  than  ever  before,  do  we  feel  the  need  of  a 
sound  and  effective  interpretation  of  our  relation 
to  what  is  about  us,  to  our  great  social,  political, 
and  industrial  structures,  as  well  as  to  those  in¬ 
tangible  relationships  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  complex  society. 

Possibly  no  trend  in  modern 
elementary  education  is  more 
pronounced  than  the  shaping  of 
a  philosophy  to  embrace  the 
ideals  of  the  modern  era,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no 
essential  difference  between  how 
we  prepare  for  life  and  how  we 
live.  In  the  past,  some  have 
assumed  that  there  could  be  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  natures  of 
boys  and  girls  that  appropriate 
erudition,  those  intellectual  gen¬ 
eralizations,  which  would  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  life  outside  of 
the  school.  But  all  too  often,  we 
have  found  this  to  be  only 
superficial.  We  have  seen  the 
apparent  luster  of  indoctrination 
fade  in  the  midst  of  situations 
demanding  challenging  or  orig¬ 
inal  thought.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
brought  us  to  a  realization  of  the  need  for  early 
application  of  acquired  knowledges,  and  a  rein¬ 
terpretation  of  the  art  of  studying,  both  of  which 
are  now  coming  to  the  foreground  demanding  a 
new  emphasis,  commensurate  with  that  which  has 
been  given  in  the  past  to  the  methods  of  teaching. 

Our  present  orientation  should  lead  us  into  more 
flexible  and  adaptable  curricula  subject  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  social  and  economic  trends  and  sensitive 
to  the  dynamic  interests  and  problems  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Whether  or  not  this  means  a  questioning 
of  the  sacramental  documents  in  education,  or 
whether  it  may  mean  a  re-evaluation  of  pedagogical 
revelations,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  ele¬ 


mentary  school  is  transforming  itself  from  a  [dace 
where  traditional  patterns  of  conduct  and  standard¬ 
ized  reactions  to  stimuli  are  found,  into  a  place 
where  individuality  is  respected  and  cultivated, 
where  curiosity  is  stimulated  and  guided  by  tech¬ 
niques  which  are  conducive  to  coherent  thinking, 
and  where  the  child  develops  his  interests  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  a  lively  social  atmosphere  charged  with  life 
situations.  The  mechanics  and  skills  which  too 
often  have  been  the  all  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  certain  aspects  of 
elementary  education,  in  that 
they  have  been  considered  an 
end  to  a  means,  should  rather 
be  utilized  as  a  purposeful 
means  of  bringing  about  an  in¬ 
terplay  of  reactions  which  will 
yield  more  of  those  vital  out¬ 
comes  that  contribute  to  suc¬ 
cessful  human  relationships  in 
social  progress.  Such  a  reor¬ 
ganization,  in  which  the  educa¬ 
tive  process  becomes  the  central 
motivating  force,  will  yield 
fresher  personalities  more  com¬ 
pletely  integrated,  and  lend  to 
the  child’s  mind  that  initiative 
and  originality  which  make  for 
progressive  and  creative  living. 

Possibly  another  aspect  of 
our  changing  values  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education  is  a  partial  shift 
of  emphasis  from  the  consideration  of  how  indi¬ 
viduals  are  to  become  successful  to  how  they  are 
to  become  socially  effective.  In  this,  the  altruistic 
venus  the  egotistic.  What  has  been  almost  wholly 
prompted  by  a  competitive  spirit  is  now  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  for  the  mere  joy  of  useful 
participation,  for  the  act  of  bettering  things,  and 
increasing  general  competencies.  This  may  mean 
less  stress  upon  what  to  teach,  and  more  considera¬ 
tion  of  how  to  guide.  It  indicates  that  we  shall  be 
more  concerned  about  what  goes  on  in  the  pupil’s 
mind,  and  more  alert  to  the  functional  outcomes 
as  conditioned  by  society.  If  the  individual  is  to 
become  an  effective  social  person,  he  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  making  logical  deductions,  he  must  be  able 
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to  so  direct  and  motivate  his  mental  energies  as 
to  form  self-sustaining  opinions  and  judgments. 
These  things  shall  find  their  reward  in  social,  rather 
•than  individual  values,  and  we  shall  have  trans¬ 
formed  indifferent  young  boys  and  girls  into  young 
citizens  who  are  more  responsive  to  spiritual  life 
and  cultural  growth. 

This  change  of  perspective,  or  orientation,  in 
education  will  probably  come  about  partly  because 
of  the  need  for  more  flexibility  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  we  would  make  more  socially  efficient.  In 
a  society  such  as  ours,  and  surely,  in  such  a  critical 
period  as  this,  it  is  of  increasing  importance  that 
we  seek  to  cultivate  those  abilities  which  shall  en¬ 
able  the  individual  to  make  quick  and  adequate 
readaptations  to  changes.  This  may  rightly  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  exigent,  or  decisive  goals  of 
education,  and  in  time  to  come,  may  claim  some 
of  that  emphasis  heretofore  given  to  the  general 
teaching  procedures.  The  avenues  of  approach 
that  are  to  be  utilized  in  accomplishing  this  must 
be  so  organic  in  nature  as  to  supply  such  stimula¬ 
tion  to  the  child  as  will  cause  him  to  exercise  his 
formative  intelligence  and  develop  his  powers  of 
perspective  thinking. 

In  our  redirection,  then,  of  the  social  functions 
of  the  school,  the  practices  of  restricting  subject 
matter  in  each  branch  of  study  to  its  very  essentials, 
of  lowering  subjects  and  materials  into  the  ap¬ 
propriate  levels  of  the  elementary  school  on  the 
basis  of  vocabulary  difficulties  so  as  to  reduce  the 
“educational  span,”  of  fusmg  or  more  closely  in¬ 
tegrating  both  methods  and  subject  matter  in  the 
social  sciences  and  other  curricular  offerings  may 
become  more  resourceful,  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  evolutionary  process.  While  this  would 
seem  at  first  more  formidable  and  comprehensive  in 
scope  than  present  arrangements,  it  would  event¬ 
ually  lead  to  a  more  intensive  application  of  related 
knowledges  which  will  be  the  necessary  outcomes 
of  fewer  subjects,  or  specialized  sciences.  The 
individual  could,  then,  at  an  earlier  and  more 
plastic  period  in  life,  begin  to  mould  more  stable 
attitudes  and  cultivate  a  more  formative  sense  of 
estimation  of  what  is  most  appealing,  challenging, 
and  interesting  to  him.  It  will  provide  a  wealth 
of  situations  from  which  the  child  can  pluck  out 
those  things  most  applicable  to  his  ability  and 
nature  and  use  them  as  a  means  for  developing 
his  mental  acumen,  and  for  furthering  his  intel¬ 
lectual  interests. 

Tlie  curriculum  will  not  be  composed  of  isolated 
or  poorly  related  bodies  of  knowledge,  or  infor¬ 
mation,  to  be  checked  off  as  learned,  but  each  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  so  sharply  related  to  the  whole  mass 
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of  information  as  to  be  very  broadening  and  assimi¬ 
lative  in  character.  They  will  be  motivated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  spur  the  individual  to  whet 
his  ingenuity  in  libraries,  museums,  theatres,  in¬ 
dustries.  and  other  places,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  information  he  is  seeking.  If  the 'school 
has  a  department  serving  as  a  storehouse,  or  clear¬ 
ing  house,  for  source  materials,  he  will  spend  much 
of  his  time  there.  In  this  way,  powers  and  special 
aptitudes  shall  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in  a 
natural  and  voluntary  way,  and  create  an  earlier 
and  more  appreciable  planfulness  and  orderliness 
in  the  process  of  his  education. 

Paralleling  these  changes  in  curricular  orienta¬ 
tion,  there  will  probably  be  developed  in  the  field 
of  diagnostic  instruction  a  deepening  of  the  ana¬ 
lytical  techniques  as  now  used  in  diagnostic  teach¬ 
ing.  This  will  necessarily  demand  a  sharper 
analysis  of  the  more  vital  factors  that  are  involved 
in  any  particular  phase  of  the  learning  process.  A 
group  of  indices  may  result  which  will  set  forth  the 
relative  values  of  specific  skills  or  elements.  Let 
us  consider  one  phase  of  reading  to  illustrate  this. 
In  oral  reading,  the  elements  for  consideration  here 
would  fall  in  either  of  two  groups,  the  sound,  or 
the  word  group.  In  the  first,  we  find  the  vowels, 
consonants,  additions  and  omissions  of  sounds;  in 
the  latter,  we  find  substitutions,  repetitions,  addi¬ 
tions,  and  omissions  of  words.  An  individual  pro¬ 
file  of  oral  reading  will  show  a  quantitative  and 
qualitative  rating  of  errors.  From  the  relative  rat¬ 
ing  of  one  error  to  another  as  indicated  by  this 
profile,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  where  definite  re¬ 
medial  work  is  to  be  focused.  To  our  surprise,  it 
may  be  revealed  that  a  relatively  high  number  of 
errors  of  one  type  is  not  so  important  as  a  few 
errors  of  another  type. 

It  is  with  increasing  recognition  that  a  child  of 
adequate  intelligence  often  fails  to  learn  to  read. 
Intelligence  and  reading  are  generally  conceded  to 
be  fairly  related  abilities,  but  we  find  all  too  often 
the  bright  child  who  cannot  read,  although  his 
comprehension  of  what  is  read  to  him  is  good,  and 
the  defective  child  whose  reading  is  fluent,  but 
whose  dealing  with  the  material  is  unintelligent. 
Our  schools  harbor  a  surprising  number  of  these 
and  more  subtle  problem  readers,  whose  particular 
difficulties  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  summation 
of  a  reading  grade.  This  is  none  the  less  true  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  other  fundamental  subjects,  and  the  time 
may  not  be  very  far  distant  when  this  analytical 
separation  of  elements,  with  their  relative  values, 
will  pierce  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 
the  realm  of  subject  analysis. 

(Continued  on  page  5/ J 
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Present  Trends  in  Education  of  Mentally 
Retarded  Children 

Dr.  Meta  L.  Anderson 
Newark  Public  Schools 


DUCATION,  no  less  than  society  itself, 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  seething  with 
attempts  to  solve  its  problems  and  to 
determine  what  is  best  to  keep  and  what 
is  best  to  eliminate.  It  is  a  time  of 
stock  taking,  a  time  of  evaluating  "what  is"  and 
a  time  for  planning  for  what  is  to  come. 

The  special  education  departments,  as  a  part  of 
the  larger  educational  system,  are  no  less  disturbed 
than  the  larger  body,  over  the  present  pre-inventory 
sale  of  educational  goods. 

In  the  department  of  special  education  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children  there  are  some  very  definite 
trends,  and  other  trends  which  are  not  so  definite 
as  to  direction,  but  which  are  nevertheless  evident  to 
even  a  casual  observer. 

One  trend  is  toward  better  social  grouping  of 
children.  Educators  generally  agree  that  it  is  poor 
educational  policy  to  have  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  of  too  varied  ages,  sizes  and  mental  ability  in 
one  special  class  coimected  with  the  primary  de¬ 
partment  of  the  elementary  school,  but  in  actual 
practice  this  condition  exists.  It  is  necessary  that 
those  with  the  proper  authority  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  that  they  insist  upon  group¬ 
ing  mentally  retarded  children  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  receive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
costly  instruction  now  provided  for  them.  If  the 
mentally  retarded  are  to  be  socially  grouped,  the 
basis  of  selection  of  the  children  will  need  to  be 
other  than  that  of  behavior  disorders  plus  low  in¬ 
telligence  quotient.  In  a  good  social  group  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  have  enrolled  in  a  special  class 
a  few  imbeciles  along  with  high  grade  children 
who  have  made  poor  social  adjustment.  The  spe¬ 
cial  class  of  the  future, — ^the  immediate  future 
in  some  places  and  the  distant  future  in  other 
places, — will  have  enrolled  in  it  children  whose 
interests  are  near  enough  alike  to  make  it  a  good 
working  group.  The  children  who  do  not  fit  in  the 
special  class  socially,  wrill  remain  in  the  grades  if 
there  is  no  special  class  to  which  they  can  be  as¬ 
signed  which  will  serve  their  social  needs.  In  other 
words,  if  only  a  few  of  the  children  who  need 
special  training  can  receive  it,  then  those  children 
who  make  the  best  social  group  will  be  selected. 

There  is  likewise  a  trend  in  Special  Education 


for  the  mentally  retarded  toward  the  organization 
of  the  special  class  in  the  division  of  the  school 
system  in  which  the  children  of  that  class  will  fit 
socially,  i.  e.,  the  young  children  to  be  in  a  special 
class  of  the  primary  division,  the  somewhat  older 
children  to  be  in  special  classes  in  the  intermediate 
division  and  the  older  children  in  special  courses 
in  the  Junior  High  and  High  School  diviuons  of 
the  school  system. 

These  trends  toward  better  social  groiq>ing  of 
mentally  retarded  children  within  the  special  claisses 
and  in  the  school  system  itself  is  very  definitely 
under  way,  and  in  fact  it  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  many  cities. 

Another  very  definite  trend  is  along  the  line  of 
intensive  and  more  scientific  methods  of  remedial 
teaching.  Sheer  stupidity  may  or  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  mentally  retarded  child 
to  learn.  Mentally  retarded  children  learn,  when 
they  learn  at  all,  because  of  good  teaching  tech¬ 
niques.  It  is,  therefore,  of  paramount  importance 
that  special  class  teachers  be  able  to  diagnose  care¬ 
fully  the  learning  difficulties  of  their  pupils  and  be 
able  to  use  the  correct  techniques  of  remedial  teach¬ 
ing. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  manual 
training  subjects  into  an  integrated  activity  pro¬ 
gram  with  more  emphasis  on  the  motivation  of  aca¬ 
demic  work  through  the  activity  than  on  skills  m 
manipulation.  This  was  the  plan  used  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  special  classes  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  Since  that  beginning  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  skill  and  good  technique  in 
the  use  of  material  and  tools  as  well  as  to  correlate 
the  activity  with  the  academic  work. 

These  trends  are  very  apparent,  but  there  are 
"other  trends,”  to  quote  an  earlier  article,  "in  spe¬ 
cial  education  whose  direction  is  not  so  definite, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  clearly  indicated  in  the 
present  situation  in  special  education.  One  of 
these  trends  is  indicated  by  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  school  authorities  to  disapprove  of  any  sort 
of  segregation  whatever,  except  for  the  definitely 
feeble-minded.  If  segregation  in  the  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion  as  opposed  to  integration  in  the  school  system 
is  meant,  then  segregation  should  be  disapproved 
because  special  classes  should  be  a  part  of  the  in- 
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dividual  school  and  of  the  school  system  to  which 
they  belong.  If  the  objectors  to  segregation  mean 
that  all  mentally  retarded  children  (exclusive  of 
the  feeble-minded)  should  be  returned  to  thdr  own 
social  groups  in  the  elementary,  junior,  or  high 
schools,  then  the  value  of  such  a  course  is  open  to 
question.  This  trend  against  segregation  indicates 
the  need  of  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  their  education  than  is  presented  through 
special  classes.  Before  a  decision  can  be  reached 
a  careful  study  of  the  types  of  solution  at  present 
attempted  should  be  made  so  a  better  plan  for  the 
education  and  training  of  dull  and  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  arranged  which  will  include  whatever 
good  that  has  been  done. 

“There  is  a  decided  trend  towards  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  slower  learning  children  and  the 
children  who  are  not  academically  minded  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  body.  This  is  splendid.  A 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  needs,  abilities  and 
disabilities  of  this  group  has  led  to  some  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  and  some  ill  considered  plans.  Better 
understanding  of  the  dull  children  and  a  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  teachers  of  the  regular  school 
grades  and  the  teachers  of  special  classes  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  integrated  school  and  school  sys¬ 
tem  where  the  spirit  of  ‘each  for  all,  and  all  for 
each,’  will  give  every  child  his  just  due. 

“These  trends  whose  direction  is  uncertain,  at 
present  are  the  outcomes  of  this  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  co-operation  between  teaching  groups. 
The  result  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  greater  good 
for  the  mentally  handicapped  child.”  * 

Tlie  question  may  very  properly  be  asked — are 
all  these  trends  in  the  right  direction?  That  is  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer.  Trends,  whether  defi¬ 
nite  or  indefinite,  indicate  movement  if  not  growth. 
Anything  moving,  at  least,  is  not  static.  Intelligent 
guidance  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  as  a  whole,  ought  to  succeed  in  directing  these 
trends  toward  wholesome  growth  of  a  t)rpe  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  will  provide  means  of  training  slow 
learning  or  non-academic  minded  children  which 
will  be  based  on  their  individual  needs  and  yet  will 
consider  the  large  groups  found  in  the  public  school 
situation. 

In  order  to  guide  intelligently  the  present  trends 
in  special  education  in  the  direction  of  greater 
usefulness  for  the  mentally  retarded  children,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
work  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  past  from 
which  these  trends  have  evolved.  This  is  easy  in 
the  case  of  special  education  because  its  past  covers 


but  twenty-five  years  or  so  and  die  workers  active 
in  the  field  have  in  their  own  growth  experienced 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  special  classes  had  neither  tradition  to  ham¬ 
per  them,  nor  special  theories  to  be  proven  right, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  activity.  The  pioneers 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  were  like  and  then  to  plan  for  an  education 
and  training  which  would  develop  their  special 
abilities  and  compensate  for  their  special  disabili¬ 
ties.  Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  m 
the  special  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren,  the  philosophy  underlying  the  education 
planned  for  them  has  been  that  of  studying  the 
child,  his  nature  and  his  needs  and  then  supplying 
educational  treatment  for  that  nature  and  those 
needs. 

One  of  the  mistakes  made  was  that  of  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  mentally  retarded  children 
were  so  very  different  from  other  children.  This 
very  mistake,  however,  helped  to  free  the  special 
education  movement  from  much  that  would  have 
been  hampering  in  the  traditional  approach  of  that 
period.  Special  teachers  were  free  to  experiment 
with  methods  and  techruques  until  they  could  find 
those  that  would  work.  Special  class  teachers  were 
giving  children  opportunities  to  experience  and  were 
using  experiences  as  a  basis  for  teaching  reading, 
language,  spelling  and  other  academic  subjects 
when  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  were 
insisting  upon  using  material  merely  of  “literary” 
value  which  might  be  entirely  divorced  from  the 
experiences  and  interests  of  the  children. 

TTie  special  class  teachers  were  having  the  chil¬ 
dren  use  their  hands  and  their  minds  in  building 
and  constructing  (with  very  poor  techniques,  it 
must  be  admitted)  before  the  manual  arts  had  even 
a  vogue  in  the  elementary  schools. 

From  these  crude  attempts  the  special  classes 
have  developed  into  miniature  educational  systems 
with  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced  depart¬ 
ments  with  plans  for  departments  in  the  Junior  and 
High  Schools.  This  miniature  educational  system 
for  the  mentally  retarded  has  been  developed  along¬ 
side  of  the  traditional  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  school  system.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
just  how  it  happened  that  the  special  education  de¬ 
partments  have  become  so  isolated  from  the  regular 
school  system.  It  may  be  because  special  educa¬ 
tion  has  presented  so  many  problems  in  facing  new 
frontiers  that  there  has  been  little  time  for  the  close 
co-operation  with  the  older  and  more  seasoned  sys- 
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Defining  the  Art  Program 

Bjj  Marguerite  Marquart 

Director  of  Art,  Nevrark  Public  Schools 


0NE  of  the  reasons  why  we  art  teachers 
now  End  ourselves  so  busy  defending 
our  borders  against  invading  economists 
is  very  likely  that  the  aims  of  our  teach¬ 
ing  have  in  the  past  been  too  vague  in 
our  own  minds  and  our  achievements  too  obviously 
accidental  in  the  eyes  of  administrators  and  the 
general  public.  If  art  in  the  schools  is  to  find  its 
true  and  important  place  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  “whole  child”  and  to  gain  the  recognition 
due  it  as  a  fundamental  element  in  education,  it 
must  define  both  its  general  and  its  specific  aims 
more  concretely  and  explicitly  than  it  has  yet  done. 
It  may  be  that  the  economic  depression  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  art  education  by  forcing  on  it  a  de¬ 
fense  involving  such  definition  of  objectives,  and  the 
development  of  a  scientific  method  of  evaluating 
results  that  will  furnish  a  guide  in  correcting  or 
improving  the  content  and  method  of  teaching. 

Our  first  problem  in  organizing  such  defense 
must  be  to  analyze  those  rather  nebulous  objectives 
that  we  now  associate  with  art  education,  so  that 
we  may  discover  the  specific  skills  and  knowledges 
essential  to  their  attainment.  The  hopes  now  com¬ 
monly  held  for  art  in  our  schools  appear  to  en¬ 
compass  in  a  vague  way  the  attainment  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  self-realization  for  each  pupil  to  afford 
an  outlet  for  that  universal  in^>ulse  often  inhibited 
by  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  machine  age.  the 
development  of  an  awareness  to  fitness  and  beauty 
by  acquaintance  with  the  arts  as  they  enter  into 
the  common  experiences  of  life,  the  development 
of  standards  that  will  guide  the  many  judgments 
of  everyday  experience  involving  art  qualities,  and 
provision  for  a  more  satisfying  use  of  leisure  time 
necessitating  a  control  of  adequate  techniques  of 
graphic  expression. 

But  such  ambitions,  however  commendable  they 
may  be.  are  not  definitely  inspiring  to  effective 
action.  Benjamin  Franklin,  we  remember,  did 
not  improve  himself  by  struggling  vaguely  to  be 
a  great  man;  he  cultivated  persistently  and  system¬ 
atically.  one  at  a  time,  specific  virtues — honesty, 
thrift,  patience.  The  art  teacher  must  in  the  same 
way  analyze  her  broadest  aims'  to  isolate  those 
specific  and  not  too  remotely  realizable  goals  that 
mark  progress  on  the  road  to  her  most  ambitious 
hopes. 


Tire  rather  general  resentment  of  the  ait  teach¬ 
ing  profession  to  any  attempt  to  apply  to  its  work 
the  terms  “standardization.”  “minimum  essentials.” 
“objective  measurements.”  has  had  its  foundation 
in  a  justifiable  conviction  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  that  defies  exact  analysis — something 
more  than  can  be  indicated  by  any  list  of  minimum 
requirements  or  standard  attainments.  Always  we 
have  had  faith  that  we  were  moving.  If  standard¬ 
ization  meant  that  we  must  sacrifice  any  of  this, 
we  were  opposed  to  it  or  to  anything  that  savored 
of  it.  But  the  experience  of  other  fields  of  subject 
matter  should  have  shown  us  that  we  were  wrong. 
Children  are  finding  no  less  beautiful  expression  in 
words  now  that  many  fields  of  Elnglish  instruction 
have  been  “standardized”  than  they  did  in  the 
old  days  when  the  teacher  looked  only  to  Heaven 
for  help  in  developing  the  souls  of  poets  and  the 
tongues  of  orators.  On  the  contrary  the  adoption 
of  diagnostic  devices  and  self-help  drill  materials 
by  which  the  pupil  may  train  himself  to  more 
satisfactory  specific  verbal  skills  or  appreciations, 
has  freed  much  time  that  the  English  teacher  is 
devoting  to  the  enrichment  of  her  courses,  with 
conspicuous  increase  in  her  pupils’  power  of  verbal 
expression  and  literary  appreciation. 

The  same  thing  is  bound  to  happen  to  art.  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty,  ability  to  see  truly,  to  feel 
intensely  and  to  express  sincerely  and  pleasingly, 
are  wide  aims.  In  their  entirety  they  will  never 
be  reduced  to  detail.  But  each  of  these  aims  of 
art  instruction  comprises  many  techniques,  many 
skills,  many  bits  of  information,  that  we  may  agree 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  our  largest  aims. 
And  certain  of  these  all  art  teachers  will  agree  on. 
These  may  well  be  accepted  as  “standards”  for 
their  teaching. 

The  determination  of  such  standards  offers  an 
inspiring  and  promising  field  in  which  art  teachers 
may  work  right  now.  In  general  they  agree  pretty 
well  on  general  aims,  particularly  if  these  are  stated 
with  sufficient  vagueness.  But  the  real  task  is  to 
discover  the  elements  comprising  each  objective, 
dividing  every  problem  into  more  and  more  simple 
elements.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  slant  to  be 
given  in  each  grade  to  training  in  every  particular 
element  decreed  essential  will  increase  greatly  the 
clearness  with  which  we  may  see  our  problem.  The 
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elements  con^>rising  each  step  in  the  development 
of  each  specific  part  of  every  knowledge  or  ability 
may  with  great  profit  be  reasoned  out  and  defined. 
When  such  detailed  analysis  of  the  art  problem 
have  been  made,  “minimum  essentials”  may  easily 
be  agreed  upon.  Achievement  in  these  may  then 
furnish  a  standard  to  which  the  work  of  the  poorer 
teachers  in  the  profession  must  be  raised  and  with 
the  help  of  which  the  better  teachers  may  division 
their  work  with  something  like  scientific  accuracy. 
Such  standards  will  not  only  operate  to  increase 
effectiveness  within  the  profession,  but  will  give  the 
whole  art  program  meaning  and  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  outside  world — of  taxpayers,  administrators, 
other  teachers,  and  the  pupils  themselves. 

For  not  only  is  it  important  that  every  art  teacher 
from  the  kindergarten  up  realize  each  specific  end 
toward  which  she  is  working,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  teacher  who  preceded  her  in  the  child’s  train¬ 
ing  and  those  who  will  follow,  and  the  place  of 
all  these  aims  in  the  general  plan  of  art  education, 
but  the  pupil  himself  and  every  person  who  works 
with  him  in  any  field  of  subject  matter  must  also 
understand  these  objectives  clearly. 

Tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  classroom  teacher  now  is  right  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  art  education  thoroughly  integrated  into 
the  whole  work  of  the  school.  Her  interest  in  the 
child’s  complete  develc^ment  is  an  earnest  one. 
She  tries  to  improve  her  pupils  in  many  ways  that 
are  not  her  specific  responsibilities;  she  corrects 
‘their  speech,  even  though  language  training  may 
be  the  province  of  a  special  teacher;  she  reminds 
them  of  the  importance  of  correct  posture,  even 
though  she  m^  be  teaching  history.  The  class¬ 
room  teacher  has  not  generally  lost  sight  of  the 
“whole  child”  nor  has  she  been  unwilling  to  exert 
any  efforts  toward  his  improvement.  But  she  has 
not  in  general  been  conspicuously  successful  in 
cultivating  his  artistic  powers. 

Teachers  in  general  may  well  direct  their  pupils’ 
attention  much  more  than  they  now  do  to  the  art 
elements  involved  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
materials  for  the  geography  lesson,  to  consideration 
of  the  fitness  to  their  purpose  of  the  buildings  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  history  text,  or  to  the  beauty  of 
form  and  proportion  of  the  geometric  objects  mea¬ 
sured  in  the  mathematics  lesson.  And  not  only 
may  appreciations  be  developed  much  more  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  classroom  than  they  are  at  present, 
but  creative  art  ability  as  well  should  be  much 
more  generally  recognized  and  encouraged.  Ar¬ 
tistic  expression  may  be  encouraged  and  directed 
to  become  a  useful  tool  in  every  subject  of  the 
curriculum;  and  every  subject  may  become  the 


material  of  creative  art.  The  pupil’s  ideas  and  his 
feelings  about  any  subject  he  studies  may  well 
find  artistic  expression,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of 
the  particular  teaching  involved,  of  the  child’s 
artistic  development,  and  of  the  integration  of  his 
various  experiences  into  a  significant  whole — that 
whole  which  identifies  the  individual  and  gives  him 
dignity  and  happiness.  Greater  emphasis  may  well 
be  put  on  the  art  elements  involved  in  construction 
projects  or  in  classroom  plays.  Artistic  creation 
should  be  stimulated  in  these  activities;  it  should 
moreover  be  guided.  Just  as  faulty  posture  or 
Incorrect  English  would  be  corrected  during  any 
such  activities,  so  should  faulty  judgments  evi¬ 
denced  in  any  creative  art  effort  be  guarded  against 
and  right  ones  encouraged. 

Such  a  co-operative  art  enterprise  must  depend 
on  guides  from  the  art  department  not  only  for 
statements  of  general  aims  and  purposes,  but  for 
specific  outlines  of  goals  for  every  grade.  For  it 
is  not  only  important  that  every  classroom  teacher 
be  willing  in  a  general  way  to  venture  artistic  di¬ 
rection;  she  must  realize  the  particular  stage  of 
artistic  development  of  her  pupils  and  their  back¬ 
ground  of  art  knowledge  if  her  efforts  are  to  bring 
a  maximum  of  return.  Just  as  the  art  teacher  often 
finds  it  useful  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  her  third- 
grade  pupils’  mathematical  ability,  so  the  arithme¬ 
tic  teacher  should  understand  the  level  of  the  artistic 
development  of  these  same  pupils.  Only  as  every 
teacher  in  the  school  has  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  art  knowledge  and  sensitivity  of  her  pupils, 
and  as  she  realizes  the  ends  toward  which  their  art 
instruction  m  any  particular  year  is  being  directed, 
can  she  effectively  direct  their  attention  to  art  quali¬ 
ties  and  art  opportunities  as  they  occur  in  her 
teaching.  With  such  understanding  she  can  do 
much  to  help  specifically  in  attaining  the  ends  to¬ 
wards  which  the  art  instruction  of  any  yeai  is 
being  directed. 

There  are  several  factors  that  would  seem  to 
explain  why  a  sound  program  of  art  instruction, 
functioning  wherever  art  elements  appear  in  the 
child’s  activities,  has  not  been  realized  in  our 
schools.  The  first  of  these  has  perhaps  been  the 
fault  of  the  “artists”  themselves,  or  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  who  provided  the  art  training  of  our 
present  corps  of  classroom  teachers.  Certainly — 
wherever  the  fault  may  be — there  has  been  inspired 
in  laymen  in  America,  conspicuously  more  than  in 
other  countries,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  art 
opinions,  even  a  hesitancy  in  forming  such  opinions 
at  all.  Particularly  there  has  been  evidenced  a 
great  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  persons  without 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Character  Education  in  Public  Schools 

Ross  O.  Runnels 

Principal  of  MaplePfood  Junior  High  School 


Ip^wHERE  is  obviously  a  need  that  conscious 
attempts  be  made  to  direct  educational 
^  procedures  in  such  a  way  that  schools 

may  make  the  greatest  possible  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  desirable  character,  but 
it  should  also  be  recognized  that  in  these  attempts 
certain  dangers  must  be  guarded  against.  Con¬ 
sciously  developed  character  may  easily  degenerate 
into  priggishness  and  insincerity.  If  the  need  is 
to  be  met  and  the  dangers  avoided,  teachers  and 
administrators  must  think  soimdly  and  must  develop 
strong  conviction  along  at  least  three  lines.  First, 
we  must  know  more  about  the  nature  of  a  child 
and  how  his  character  grows:  second,  we  should 
develop  and  use  better  techniques  for  helping  him; 
and,  third,  we  should  evaluate  school  experiences 
more  largely  in  terms  of  their  character  forming 
possibilities.  Wholesome  and  dynamic  character 
comes  from  wholesome  and  dynamic  living,  but 
wholesome  and  dynamic  living  in  a  school  is  no 
accident;  it  is  a  result  of  wisdom  and  courage  in 
planning. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Education  had  these  needs  and  dangers 
in  mind  when  they  appointed  a  committee  on  Char¬ 
acter  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are: 

Roscoe  L.  West,  Chairman,  President,  N.  J. 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton. 

Paul  H.  Axtell,  Supervising  Principal.  Fleming- 
ton,  and  Secretary  of  the  N.  J.  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  W.  Hopkins.  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  Charge  of  Special  Service  Bureau,  Jersey  City. 

Dr.  Allen  G.  Ireland,  Director  of  Health  Edu¬ 
cation.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton. 

Ross  O.  Runnels.  Principal,  Maplewood  Junior 
High  School.  Maplewood. 

Ernest  M.  Townsend,  President,  State  Normal 
School,  Newark. 

It  was  requested  that  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  this  committee  be  made  at  the  October  meeting 
of  the  Council  in  1932.  The  basis  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  report  was  the  series  of  twelve  theses, 
which  follow.  They  are  to  be  followed  by  a 
presentation  and  discussion  of  reports  on  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  character  education  which  is  being  done 
by  certain  school  systems  in  New  Jeney. 


! 


Theses  Proposed  b\)  the  Committee  on  Character 

Education,  appointed  by  the'NeVf  Jersey 
Council  of  Education 

Thesis  I. 

The  individual  of  desirable  character  is  one  who, 
within  the  limits  of  his  abilities  and  opportunities 
lives  so  that  his  personality  and  his  environment  are 
mutually  benefited. 

Such  a  person  lives  “a  good  life,”  but  not  an 
easy  one.  Sustained  effort,  conflict,  and  necessity 
of  choice  fall  naturally  to  his  lot,  and  these  are 
the  means  by  which  his  character  is  strengthened. 
He  holds  in  high  regard  and  promotes  that  which 
is  good  and  is  equally  active  in  opposing  those 
things  which  he  believes  to  be  detrimental  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  environment.  As  a  conformer  he  helps 
to  preserve  a  necessary  stability  and  social  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  his  role  of  non-conformer  he  contributes 
to  those  changes  which  are  essential  to  progress. 
Effective  activity  of  this  sort  is  based  on  right  hab¬ 
its,  skills,  knowledges  and  attitudes  which  in  turn 
were  developed  and  perfected  through  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  co-operative  living.  The  process  of 
character  development  is  continuous,  progressive, 
and  cumulative. 

Thesis  II. 

In  a  democracy  the  prime  function  of  a  tax  sup¬ 
ported  public  school  is  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter. 

Democracy  is  a  form  of  social  control  in  which 
individuals  submit  to  government  for  which  they 
are  collectively  responsible.  The  goal  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  will  always  be  better  individuals  living  in 
a  better  environment  which  they  are  continually 
improving. 

Character  is  democracy’s  best  guarantee  that  an 
individual  will  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability. 

Thesis  III. 

Character  development  in  a  public  school  is  best 
conceived  of  as  an  activity  process. 

The  “character  curriculum"  is  a  product  of  all 
those  character-forming  activities  and  experiences 
in  which  pupils  participate.  No  activity  or  ex¬ 
perience  is  intrinsically  character-forming.  Its  value 
is  determined  by  what  It  means  to  the  Individual 
child.  To  illustrate,  the  activity  of  one  member 
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of  the  student  council  may  grow  out  of  a  desire 
to  serve  his  social  group  and  in  him  this  desirable 
trait  may  be  strengthened.  Another  council  mem¬ 
ber  may  do  the  same  things  in  order  to  gain  credits 
toward  a  citizenship  award  and  be  definitely  in¬ 
jured  thereby.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
teachers  and  administrators  be  concerned  with  in¬ 
ternal  and  subjecti\e  aspects  of  those  activities. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  teachers  may  consider 
charts,  maps,  assembly  exercises,  and  models  of 
theatres  as  the  significant  end  results  and  not  realize 
that  these  objective  manifestations  may  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  anti-social  and  disintegrating  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  and  beha^ior  patterns. 

The  school  should  be  so  organized  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  miximum  of  opportunity  for  activity  based 
upon  the  present  and  assured  future  needs  of  both 
the  child  and  society. 

Thesis  IV. 

The  child  brings  to  school  ivilh  him  the  most 
d]fnamic  and  potentially  significant  factors  in  char¬ 
acter  development.  These  are  his  basic  emotional 
needs  and  inherent  urges. 

These  needs  and  urges,  whether  Inherited  or  ac¬ 
quired.  drive  him  into  activity.  They  are  the  forces 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  adolescent  “make 
him  go  places  and  do  things.” 

The  following  needs  and  urges  are  particularly 
important:  security — the  feeling  that  “1  belong”; 
personal  appreciation  or  friendship;  a  satisfactory 
social  role;  new  experiences;  dynamic  and  whole¬ 
some  objectives;  success  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  group. 

Thesis  V. 

The  school  is  a  favorable  environment  for  char¬ 
acter  development  when  it  furnishes  the  opportunity 
for  the  satisfaction  of  basic  emotional  needs  and 
inherent  urges  in  socially  desirable  Ways. 

In  considering  the  school  as  a  character-forming 
environment  two  facts  need  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  that  society  places  very  direct  limitations  on 
the  ways  in  which  the  child’s  interests  and  impulses 
may  be  satisfied.  They  must  usually  be  directed 
or  sublimated.  Behavior  patterns  need  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  modified.  The  boy  who  races 
through  the  corridors  in  order  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  line  going  into  the  cafeteria  has  a  strong  and 
dynamic  objective,  but  he  needs  help  in  changing 
it  to  a  more  socially  desirable  form. 

Tlie  second  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
school  is  only  one  part  of  the  total  character-form¬ 
ing  environment  of  the  child.  The  home,  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  theatre,  the  press,  and  many  other 


agencies  play  very  important  parts.  When  the 
standards  of  these  agencies  are  in  conflict  they  tend 
to  disintegrate  character.  A  boy  may  easily  find 
a  given  bdiavior  pattern  approved  by  the  church, 
disapproved  by  his  playmates,  ignored  by  his  home, 
and  misunderstood  by  the  school.  This  condition 
is  seen  most  vividly  in  children  of  foreign  bom 
parents,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  them.  We  all 
experience  it. 

At  other  times  the  standards  and  approvals  of 
outside  agencies  reinforce  desirable  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  which  are  found  in  the  school.  Life  outside 
the  school  is  continually  doing  things  to  our  best 
laid  plans.  We  cannot  possibly  isolate  ourselves. 
The  spirits  of  parents,  poolrooms,  churches,  and 
the  street  stalk  through  our  halls  and  force  upon 
us  our  most  diflicult  problems  in  character  develop¬ 
ment.  The  school  as  an  institution  can  do  little  in 
bringing  about  an  immediate  change  in  the  total 
character-forming  environment  of  the  child.  In¬ 
formation  usually  avails  little  because  it  runs 
counter  to  dynamic  loyalties  and  approvals.  The 
most  promising  approach  is  through  the  child’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  If  we  can  help  him  to  shape  his  activities 
so  that  they  bring  satisfaction  by  conforming  in  so 
far  as  possible  to  his  interests  and  urges  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  socially  desirable  results, 
we  will  have  given  him  the  most  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  through  which  we  can  integrate  and  strengthen 
his  character.  This  is  a  difficult  program.  Some¬ 
times  it  works  miracles,  but  usually  results  are  par¬ 
tial  and  incomplete.  This  much  can  be  said  for 
it,  it  is  our  one  best  bet. 

Thesis  VI. 

There  is  no  one  right  method  in  character  train¬ 
ing.  Direct  and  indirect  methods  may  both  be  used 
to  advantage. 

The  indirect  method  in  which  character  traits 
grow  out  of  co-operative  activity  in  the  solution 
of  problems  is  undoubtedly  the  school’s  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  character  development.  The  direct 
method  places  emphasis  on  a  desirable  trait  and 
then  provides  opportunity  for  sufficient  expression 
to  strengthen  it.  This  method  is  at  present  in  dis¬ 
repute  among  educational  writers  because  it  has 
so  often  been  unskill  fully  used.  There  has  been 
too  much  emphasis  on  information  and  too  little 
on  action.  However,  the  misuse  of  a  good  method 
should  not  condemn  it.  When  a  trait  is  dynamic¬ 
ally  presented  by  word,  by  example,  or  by  sugges¬ 
tion,  an  impetus  may  be  given  which  makes  action 
more  whole-hearted  and  effective. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Your  Insurance  and  the  Emergency 


As  a  result  of  the  emergency  which  existed  in 
March  in  the  banking  and  insurance  held,  the  legis¬ 
lature  gave  to  the  Commissioner  of  Banking  and 
Insurance  certain  special  powers  to  regulate  the 
business  .of  insurance  companies  during  that  emer¬ 
gency.  Since  many  teachers  have  used  life  insur¬ 
ance  as  an  important  method  of  saving  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  families,  the  rules  which  William 
H.  Kelley,  State  Commissioner,  has  made  are  pre¬ 
sented  here  for  their  information: 

‘‘I.  Loans  and  Cash  Surrender  Values: 

“Until  further  order  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Banking  and  Insurance  no  life  insurance  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  no  foreign  corporation  authorized  to 
transact  the  business  of  life  insurance  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  shall  as  to  any  pending  or  future 
application  under  any  life  insurance  policy  or  an¬ 
nuity  contract  issued  in  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
territory  or  possession  thereof,  pay  the  cash  sur¬ 
render  value  of  any  such  policy  or  contract  or  make 
any  loan  on  the  security  of  any  such  policy  or  con¬ 
tract,  except  as  hereinafter  provided; 

“(a)  Loans.  Any  such  corporation  may  make 
a  loan  on  any  such  policy  or  contract  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  having  such  loan  applied  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  premium  or  any  obligation  of  the 
policyholder,  to  such  corporation. 

"(b)  Cash  Surrender  Values.  Any  such  cor¬ 
poration  may  allow  a  cash  surrender  value  for  any 
such  policy  or  contract  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
having  such  cash  surrender  value  applied  to  the 
payment  of  any  premium  or  any  obligation  of  the 
policyholder,  to  such  corporation. 

“II.  Extreme  Need  Cases: 

“(a)  Ordinar})  Insurance.  Nothing  hereinabove 
provided  shall  prevent  any  such  corporation  from 
allowing,  in  addition  to  the  loan  and  cash  surrender 
values  provided  for  in  paragraph  I  hereof,  a  cash 
surrender  or  loan  value  not  in  excess  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  ($100.00)  Dollars  in  the  aggregate  on  all 
policies  and  contracts  on  the  life  of  any  one  Indi¬ 
vidual  in  any  case  of  extreme  need. 

“(b)  Industrial  Insurance.  In  respect  to  any 
policy  of  Industrial  Life  Insurance,  in  any  case  of 
extreme  need  on  the  part  of  the  holder  of  such 
policy,  ascertained  through  personal  investigation 


of  the  circumstances  by  a  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  any  such  corporation  may  pay  or  allow  for 
the  relief  of  such  industrial  policyholder  a  cash 
surrender  value  for  any  of  its  industrial  policies  on 
the  life  of  such  policyholder  or  on  the  life  or  lives 
of  any  member  or  members  of  such  industrial  policy¬ 
holder’s  immediate  family. 

“III.  Sums  on  Deposit: 

“Subject  to  the  foregoing,  no  such  corporation 
shall  pay  any  sum  deposited  with  it  or  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  its  possession  under  any  policy  or 
contract  except  that  such  corporation  may  pay  the 
interest  on  any  such  sum  at  the  due  date  thereof, 
and  any  principal  sum  which  shall  become  due 
without  the  exercise  of  the  option  of  withdrawal, 
and  may  continue  to  pay  installments  of  such  sums 
according  to  contracts  now  or  hereafter  in  force.” 

The  above  ruling  was  made  March  1 0th.  A 
supplement  to  it  was  issued  on  March  1 8th.  It 
amends  it  as  follows: 

“Where  a  firm,  corporation  or  other  person  can 
satisfy  a  life  Insurance  company  that  a  loan  or  cash 
value  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  payroll, 
such  loan  or  cash  value  may  be  allowed  up  to  the 
amount  necessary,  not  to  exceed  the  value  provided 
for  in  the  policy. 

“Where  an  application  was  made  for  a  loan  or 
cash  surrender  value  prior  to  March  II,  1933, 
and  the  company  is  satisfied  after  an  investigation 
that  the  application  was  made  in  good  faith  for 
engagements  made  by  the  policyholder  prior  thereto, 
from  the  failure  to  carry  out  which  he  would  suffer 
hardship,  the  transaction  may  be  completed  and 
the  loan  or  cash  value  allowed. 

“Where  emergency  rules  and  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  supervising  authority  of  any  other 
State  of  the  United  States  shall  require  conditions 
or  action  in  conflict  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  this  Department  as  made  on  March  10,  1933, 
and  the  amendment  thereto,  then  and  in  that  event 
such  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Department  and 
amendment  thereto  are  modified  to  permit  the  com¬ 
pany  to  comply  in  such  State  with  the  requirements 
of  the  supervising  authority  of  such  State,  except 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  death  claims,  matured  endowments,  an¬ 
nuities,  disability  payments  and  installments  on 
supplementary  contracts.” 
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Editorial  Comment 


Thinking  teachers  have  come  to  realize  that  the  tax-salary  operation 
is  not  a  mechanical  one,  but  a  highly  flexible  relationship  in  which  they 
are  vitally  interested.  They  are  considering — have  been  forced  to  con¬ 
sider — their  salaries  as  they  affect  and  are  affected  by  other  municipal 
expenditures  and  by  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  community  to  raise 
taxes. 

Also,  in  many  places,  teachers  have  had  to  choose  between  security 
and  a  precarious  opulence.  For  the  majority,  security  of  salary  now 
seems  very  desirable — more  desirable  than  it  would  have  seemed  four 
years  ago.  Most  of  us  have  decided  that  we  prefer  our  modest  salaries 
paid  on  time  and  in  cash  to  larger  salaries  in  scrip,  tax  anticipation  notes, 
baby  bonds,  or  promises. 

This  choice  has  destroyed  our  old  faith  that  nothing — short  of  an 
Act  of  God — could  interfere  with  the  steady  and  continuous  inflow  of 
taxes  and  the  payment  of  our  salaries  from  them.  We  know  now  that  we 
are  vitally  interested  in  every  phase  of  municipal  finance.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  community  treasury  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
rule  our  own  check  and  bank  books.  And  we  can  now  apply  to  its  prob¬ 
lems  some  of  the  common  sense  we  try  to  use  in  our  own  day  to  day  living. 

Teachers  have  been  bitter,  both  privately  and  in  public,  because  the 
bankers  make  conditions  on  which  they  will  loan  money  to  municipal 
governments.  The  obvious  answer  is,  “Why  shouldn’t  they?”  The 
banks  are  under  no  obligation  to  loan  money  to  any  individual,  business 
or  government.  Their  first  duty  is  to  their  depositors,  to  people,  includ¬ 
ing  teachers  who  have  entrusted  money  to  them.  Governments  are  free 
to  borrow  money  where  they  can  and  the  banks  are  free  to  loan  or  not  to 
loan  as  they  see  fit.  This  applies  especially  to  short  term  loans.  The 
closest  parallel  is  the  case  of  the  individual  who  wants  to  borrow  money. 
He  doesn’t  regard  the  bank  as  obliged  to  loan  it  to  him,  but  expects  the 
bank  to  demand  security  or  satisfactory  proof  that  he  will  and  can  pay 
the  money  back. 

In  the  case  of  long  term  loans,  the  usual  procedure  is  the  sale  of 
municipal  bonds.  In  this  case  the  bank  acts  even  more  as  an  agent  for 
other  investors.  It  will  buy  only  such  bonds  as  it  can  resell.  When  in¬ 
vestors  do  not  want  the  bonds  of  a  given  municipality,  the  banks  will  not 
buy  them,  any  more  than  a  merchant  will  stock  his  shelves  with  non¬ 
selling  merchandise. 

When,  as  in  a  number  of  New  Jersey  communities,  the  bankers  have 
made  conditions,  the  municipal  government  is  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  the  individual  who  applies  to  a  friend  for  a  loan  and  is  told  he  can  get 
it  if  he  reduces  his  living  expenses.  Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  cannot 
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question  the  right  of  the  friend  to  make  the  conditions.  The  friend  has 
not  forced  him  into  the  place  where  he  needs  the  loan. 


The  reasons  why  municipalities  have  to  borrow  are  not  clear  to 
many.  One  is  that  citizens,  including  teachers,  have  allowed  municipalities 
to  pursue  financial  policies  which  we  would  unhesitatingly  condemn  in  in- 
dividuals.  The  recent  law  moving  the  fiscal  year  of  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  a  final  step  in  state  authorization  of  such  policies.  We  have  ' 
allowed  our  municipalities  to  fall  into  the  fatal  habit  of  spending  money 
before  they  get  it.  If  we  knew  any  individual  who  lived  all  month  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  used  his  whole  salary  check  to  pay  back  what  he  had 
borrowed,  and  then  started  the  next  month  on  the  very  same  policy,  we 
would  think  him  a  financial  fool.  Yet  our  municipalities,  year  after  year, 
start  spending  on  January  1  the  money  that  is  not  even  due  until  June  1. 
The  June  1  receipts  pay  back  the  loans  made  between  January  and  June, 
and  the  municipalities  immediately  start  operating  on  the  money  that  is 
not  due  until  December  I .  Such  a  policy  naturally  involves  large  interest 
payments  on  the  money  thus  borrowed. 

One  cure  for  this  is  the  moving  forward  of  the  dates  when  tax  pay¬ 
ments  are  due,  in  order  that  taxes  may  be  in  before  expenditures  are 
made.  An  alternative  would  be  economical  operation  of  the  government 
in  terms  of  its  budget  until  a  “carry-over”  fimd  had  been  built  up. 

The  second  cause  of  municipal  borrowings — and  the  reason  why 
the  first  has  become  an  acute  problem — is  the  inability  of  many  citizens 
to  pay  their  taxes.  Many  mimicipalities  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  on  which  their  budgets 
are  based.  They  are  in  the  same  plight  as  the  business  man  whose  debtors 
are  unable  or  refuse  to  pay.  His  own  ability  to  borrow  is  no  better  than 
the  credit  of  his  debtors.  The  ability  of  municipalities  to  borrow  to-day 
depends  on  the  faith  of  the  bankers  that  the  towns  and  cities  will  even¬ 
tually  clean  house  financially. 

Finally  comes  the  question  of  what  happens  when  the  municipality 
cannot  borrow  from  the  bankers  and  cannot  get  money  from  taxes  to  pay 
its  debts.  In  those  communities  where  this  has  happened,  the  community 
has  borrowed,  sometimes  without  consent,  from  the  municipal  employees. 
In  some  cases  it  has  simply  failed  to  pay  them,  in  others  it  has  given  scrip, 
tax  anticipation  notes,  baby  bonds  or  some  other  evidence  of  the  money 
due.  Tlie  fimdamental  objection  to  this  practice,  of  course,  is  that  the  loan 
is  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  makes  it,  and  making  it 
frequently  causes  him  financial  embarrassment,  impaired  credit,  and  acute 
suffering. 

We  would  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that  these  mterpretations  of 
our  financial  difficulties  point  toward  any  ready-made  solution.  They 
do  not.  We  hope,  however,  that  they  do  indicate  the  fallacies  in  some 
of  the  solutions  being  offered  and  may  serve  somewhat  as  tests  whereby 
we  may  judge  others  as  they  appear. 
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Wanted — News  of  State  Educational  Events 


The  Review  needs  a  plan  for  gathering  news 
of  educational  events  in  the  State.  The  following 
plan  is  submitted  for  your  approval: 

The  Librarian  in  each  normal  school  and  teach¬ 
ers’  college  in  New  Jersey  is  asked  to  form  a  Re¬ 
view  News  Club  for  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review.  .  The  Review  will  provide  each 
librarian  who  does  so  with  ten  additional  copies  of 
the  Review  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  club. 


cational  news,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  li¬ 
brarian,  judicious  clipping  of  newspapers. 

Types  of  Material — 

All  news  about  education  and  educators  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
e.  g.: 

Ner»  Buildings  (name,  location,  size,  cost,  any  spe¬ 
cial  facilities,  date  opened,  principal). 


Objective — 

1.  To  furnish  the  Review  four  times  each  year 
(October  I,  December  1,  February  1,  and  April 
I ) ,  with  brief  news  items  of  the  school  systems  in 
the  localities  served  by  the  normal  school. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools 
with  educational  conditions  in  their  own  localities. 

3.  To  interest  the  pupils,  through  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Review,  in  the  activities  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 

Membership — 

So  far  as  possible  the  membership  of  these  clubs 
should  represent  many  different  localities  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  served  by  the  normal  school  or 
college. 

Size — 

The  size  of  the  club  would  be  determined  by 
the  librarian. 

Source  of  Material — 

TTirough  reading  local  newspapers  to  obtain  edu¬ 


Changes  in  Educational  Set-up  (adoption  of  6-3-3 
or  other  plan,  addition  or  elimination  of  special 
activities) . 

Course  of  Stud^  Changes  (what  the  changes  are, 
their  object,  causes,  methods  by  which  made). 

Board  of  Education  Activities  (any  action  by 
Boards  of  Education  not  listed  above,  but  cal¬ 
culated  to  affect  favorably  or  otherwise  educa¬ 
tion  or  educators). 

Teachers’  Organization  Activities — (activities  of 
local  organizations  calculated  to  improve  posi¬ 
tion  of  teachers). 

Personnel  Changes  (retirements,  deaths,  new  prin¬ 
cipals,  new  superintendents — giving  name,  m- 
cluding  first  name  and  middle  initial,  exact  title, 
training,  previous  position,  length  of  service, 
name  of  predecessor,  name  of  successor). 

Personal  Nervs  (any  honor,  distinction,  state  or  na¬ 
tional  recognition,  books  or  articles  published, 
honorary  degrees,  testimonial  dinners,  etc., — 
same  data  as  above). 


The  Child  and  the  School 

B})  Theodore  Dreiser 

“As  I  see  it,  the  training  of  children  in  their  social  relations — national  and  international — 
should  be  the  main  function  of  our  public  schools.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  made  to  see 
themselves  as  a  part  of  a  great  mass  of  people  with  whom  they  are  connected  and  to  whom 
they  are  socially,  economically  and  in  other  ways  responsible  as  co-sharers  in  all  the  benefits 
of  that  immense  mass-coordination  known  as  organized  society.  Early  and  clearly,  it  seems  to 
me,  they  should  be  apprised  of  its  inunense  ramifications  and  duties,  of  which  they  must  be  a 
part,  however  humble,  connected  with  it  all  by  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a  house  built  for  them 
by  others,  ride  in  automobiles  manufactured  for  them  by  men  like  their  fathers,  eat  food 
grown  by  farmers,  shipped  by  railroad  clerks,  cooked  by  their  mothers — and  in  return  for 
all  this,  that  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  their  fathers*  to  help  to  build  houses  for  others,  build 
roads,  do  something.  In  sum,  children  must  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  only  a  few  members 
of  a  wide  race  with  other  little  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world.  They  must  be  taught  that 
neither  the  necessities  nor  the  more  Interesting  and  pleasurable  phases  of  their  lives  can  be 
had  without  the  contributions  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  world  working  to  supply  them.’’ — 
The  American  Spectator,  April,  1933. 
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Tax  Warrants  and  Scrip  and  Teachers 

The  Situation  in  Atlantic  County 


Has  the  use  of  scrip  in  your  locality  been 
generally  satisfactory?  The  answers  vary  widely 
from  the  different  users  of  the  scrip.  Its  circulation 
is  a  problem  that  concerns  municipal  employees, 
teachers,  merchants,  hotel  managers,  representatives 
of  utility  companies,  directors  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  tax  collectors,  and  city  rulers. 

In  Atlantic  City,  the  reed  for  liquidating  a 
municipal  payroll,  long  overdue,  became  imperative. 
Resolutions  passed  by  the  City  Commissioners 
authorized  the  issuing  of  scrip.  At  the  present 
writing,  this  authorization  has  provided  for  the 
sum  of  $  1 ,400,000.  Of  this  amount,  $1,1 00,000 
has  been  issued.  Approximately  $225,000  of  this 
issue  has  been  cancelled  through  payment  of  taxes 
and  other  city  obligations.  A  validating  act  passed 
by  the  State  Legislature  on  March  28  strengthened 
the  general  situation  and  removed  fears  of  illegality. 
The  Atlantic  City  scrip,  which  bears  the  signature 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Treasurer,  has  the 
following  statement  on  it: 

“This  certificate  is  transferable  by  delivery  and 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum 
(4%)  per  annum  from  date  of  issue  to  date  of 
acceptance  in  payment  of  taxes  or  other  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  City  of  Atlantic  City  as  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  to  a  date  of 
redemption  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners.” 

Municipal  scrip,  similar  to  that  of  Atlantic 


City,  is  also  issued  in  Pleasantville  to  pay  salaries 
of  teachers  and  city  employees.  In  five  other 
localities,  in  the  County,  teachers  are  being  paid 
with  interest-bearing  orders  issued  by  the  local 
Boards  of  Education.  These  interest-bearing 
orders  are  not  acceptable  at  the  bank  although 
once  in  a  while  they  can  be  used  as  collateral  on 
loans.  It  is  expected  that  many  other  localities 
in  the  County  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  scrip. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  twelve  school  dis¬ 
tricts  where  teachers’  salaries  are  unpaid,  some  for 
several  months. 

When  the  scrip  was  first  issued  in  Atlantic  City, 
it  brought  decided  relief  to  teachers  with  four  and 
a  half  months’  salary  unpaid  at  that  time 
(February  16).  In  many  cases,  both  savings  and 
credit  were  exhausted.  Payment  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  85%  scrip  and  15%  cash.  A  later  pay¬ 
ment  reduced  the  proportion  of  cash  to  5%.  The 
acceptance  of  scrip  by  the  business  men  of  the 
city  makes  it  possible  to  buy  food  and  clothing, 
pay  utility  bills,  in  some  cases  pay  building  and 
loan  dues,  pay  hotel  bills,  and  rent.  The 
theatre  and  some  moving  picture  houses  accept  it. 
Books  of  tickets  can  be  secured  from  the  trolley 
company.  In  many  places  it  is  accepted  for 
gasoline. 

Scrip  would  be  of  little  use  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  business  men.  The  co-operatioiv 
of  our  business  men  has  been  very  commendable. 
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Merchants  have  accepted  the  scrip  when  it  was  a 
hardship  to  do  so  as  merchandise  from  wholesale 
houses  had  to  be  bought  outside  of  the  city  and 
consequently  had  to  be  paid  in  cash.  When  city 
obligations  such  as  taxes,  water  rent,  and  mercantile 
licenses  are  paid,  the  merchants  have  little  outlet 
for  scrip  except  among  each  other  and  for  payment, 
in  some  cases,  of  rent.  The  public  utilities  will 
accept  scrip  only  from  municipal  employees. 

The  Mayor  and  City  Commissioners  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  facilitate  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  to  protect  employees.  Necessarily, 
precaution  must  be  taken.  The  Security  Bank¬ 
note  Company  was  directed  by  resolution  of  the 
City  Commissioners  to  prepare  amounts  in  such 
manner  as  to  preclude  danger  of  theft  or  forgery. 
Tlie  most  serious  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is 
the  practice  of  disposing  of  scrip  at  a  discount. 


Hawkers  have  taken  advantage  of  this.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  City  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  considering  means  by  which  the  practice 
will  be  prevented.  Another  problem  is  that  scrip 
is  being  used  in  this  city  while  the  needed  cash  is 
going  out  of  the  city.  Then  too,  as  the  amount  of 
scrip  in  the  city  increases,  absorption  becomes 
much  more  difficult.  Merchants  feel  that  they  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  further  acceptance 
will  be  a  hardship. 

Scrip  has  been  a  decided  help  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  City  Commissioners  and  the 
business  men  of  Atlantic  City  have  made  every 
effort  to  make  its  use  possible.  Throughout  the 
county  we  find  the  same  fine  spirit  of  co-operation. 
We  appreciate  the  help  and  consideration,  but 
naturally  will  be  very  glad  when  we  are  again 
on  a  real  money  basis. 


The  Situation  in  the  City  of  Camden 


The  teachers  of  Camden  received  their  March 
salaries  in  tax  warrants.  These  warrant  carried 
6%  interest  and  were  payable  when  called.  They 
also  were  convertible  into  scrip  or  into  tax  antici¬ 
pation  or  tax  revenue  bonds.  Scrip  had  a  4%  in¬ 
terest  rate,  but  like  the  warrants  were  not  payable 
until  called.  Bonds,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  a 
6%  interest  rate  and  were  payable  at  a  fixed  time. 
Scrip  was  available  in  $1,  $5,  and  $10  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  intended  for  circulation  as  currency. 
Bonds  were  obtainable  in  units  of  $25  or  multiples 
thereof.  At  the  time  of  salary  payment  the  busi¬ 
ness  houses  of  Camden  had  not  definitely  decided 
their  intentions  as  to  the  acceptance  of  scrip  as 
banks  were  unwilling  to  accept  it  for  deposit.  A 
difficult  situation  existed. 

Some  teachers,  more  fortunate  than  others,  were 
able  to  keep  their  warrants  or  convert  them  into 
bonds  and  await  future  payment.  Others,  because 
of  non-opening  of  their  banks  or  because  of  other 
reasons,  were  under  the  necessity  of  converting 
their  warrants  into  scrip  to  meet  current  obligations. 
Especially  pressing  was  the  situation  for  those 
teachers  that  lived  out  of  town,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  scrip  could  be 
used;  and  also  for  those  teachers  that  had  obliga¬ 
tions  coming  due  to  firms  outside  of  Camden,  as  in¬ 
surance  premiums,  etc. 

Appeals  were  issued  by  the  Camden  Teachers’ 
Association:  First,  through  the  school  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  teachers,  to  help  others  who  might  not 


be  as  fortunate  as  they,  by  using  these  other  teach¬ 
ers*  scrip  whenever  possible.  Second,  by  letters  to 
the  principals  of  the  various  schools  urging  their 
help  and  support  by  getting  in  contact  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  their  particular  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions  and  securing  their  co-operation;  and  with  the 
parents  directly,  through  letters  carried  by  the 
pupils,  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  parents  to  help  the 
teachers  of  that  particular  school  by  exchanging 
cash  for  scrip  wherever  it  could  be  used.  Third, 
by  an  advertisement  in  the  local  newspaper  asking 
all  public-minded  citizens  and  taxpayers  to  help  in 
scrip  disposal  either  by  accepting  it  for  goods  or  in 
exchanging  it  for  cash  with  the  teachers  when  pay¬ 
ing  taxes.  And  fourth,  by  letters  to  business  con¬ 
cerns  inquiring  as  to  their  willingness  to  accept  scrip 
and  the  terms  of  such  acceptance. 

As  a  whole,  the  response  to  these  appeals  have 
been  quite  favorable.  Even  before  appeals  could 
be  gotten  out,  many  teachers,  principals,  parents, 
taxpayers,  and  business  men  had  already  begun 
activities  of  this  nature.  One  of  the  local  banks 
accepted  warrants  for  deposit  from  their  own 
teacher  depositors  up  to  a  certain  limit.  These 
teachers  immediately  helped  other  teachers.  One 
of  them  took  within  the  first  week  over  fifty  dollars 
from  other  teachers.  One  principal  took  over  three 
hundred  dollars  from  the  teachers  in  her  particular 
school.  At  a  Parent-Teachers’  Meeting  in  another 
school,  one  of  the  parents  volunteered  to  use  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  of  teachers’  scrip  in  the  payment  of 
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current  taxes.  Some  public-minded  citizens  sought 
out  on  their  own  initiative  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  offered  to  use  various  amounts. 

Most  gratifying  has  been  the  attitude  of  most  of 
the  local  business  houses  in  response  to  the  question 
as  to  their  willingness  to  take  scrip.  Nearly  all  are 
willing  to  take  it  to  the  amount  of  their  taxes.  Con¬ 
cerns  like  the  Public  Service  Gas  and  Electric  Co., 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  are  willing  to  accept  it 
from  municipal  employees  for  the  amount  of  their 
current  bills.  Philadelphia  department  stores,  while 
not  accepting  it,  are  willing  to  extend  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  on  all  charges. 


It  is  thought  that  in  the  manners  mentioned  it  vdll 
be  possible  for  the  Camden  teachers  to  dispose  of 
scrip  for  this  month  and  possibly  for  another  with¬ 
out  much  hardship.  What  will  happen  if  salaries 
are  paid  for  a  longer  length  of  time  in  this  way  is 
problematical.  Certainly,  teachers  cannot  use  scrip 
away  from  Camden  during  the  summer  holiday. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  way  out  of  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  found  to  the  end  that  such  scrip  as 
is  issued  may  circulate  freely,  and  that  its  continued 
use  for  municipal  payrolls  may  not  be  long  neces¬ 
sary. 


Scrip  in  Neptune  Township  (Monmouth  County) 


Writing  in  the  April  issue  of  Nexv  Jersey  Mu¬ 
nicipalities,  O.  J.  Moulton,  supervising  principal  in 
Neptune  Township,  describes  the  scrip  plan  in  use 
there  and  lists  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
it.  Neptune  employees  are  paid  50%  of  their 
salaries  in  cash  and  an  equal  amount  of  money,  as 
far  as  possible,  is  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
scrip  previously  issued.  The  balance  of  the  emr 
ployees’  salaries  is  paid  in  scrip.  When  there  are 
not  sufficient  funds  available  to  pay  half  the  salaries 
in  cash  and  to  redeem  an  equal  amoimt  of  scrip, 
such  funds  as  there  are  are  used  toward  the  em¬ 
ployees*  salaries. 

Mr.  Moulton  finds  that  scrip  serves  as  a  written 
indication  that  the  board  of  education  is  mdebted 
to  the  holder  for  services  rendered ;  that  it  is  a  prac¬ 


tical  and  satisfactory  medium  of  exchange  after  a 
community  has  gained  faith  in  it;  that  it  maintains 
the  morale  of  the  employees  and  enables  a  com¬ 
munity  to  maintain  its  educational  program  in 
nearly  every  respect.  Neptune  accepts  scrip  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Moulton 
notes  that  6%  interest  on  scrip  accumulates 
rapidly;  that  in  general  cash  cannot  be  obtained 
for  scrip  at  banks,  nor  will  insurance  companies 
accept  it  in  payment  of  premiums;  that  when  com¬ 
plete  salaries  are  paid  in  scrip,  the  employees  find 
it  practically  impossible  to  obtain  cash  with  which 
to  purchase  those  necessities  unobtainable  through 
the  use  of  scrip;  that  many  stores,  organizadors, 
etc.,  will  not  or  cannot  accept  scrip,  and  some  or¬ 
ganizations  accepting  scrip  sell  at  a  higher  profit 
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The  Chicago  N.  E.  A.  Convention 

July  1-7,  1933 


- HE  summer  of  1933  will  see  Chicago  the 

evaluation  center  of  the  world.  Nature’s 
bounties  from  every  clime  and  man’s 

_  handiwork  in  every  occupation  will  be 

displayed  for  inspection  and  approval  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition. 

President  Rosier  has  chosen  for  the  theme  of 
the  Seventy-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  which  will  assemble  in 
Chicago,  July  1  -7,  The 
Evaluation  of  A  merican 
Education.  He  is  asking 
not  only  educators,  but  lay¬ 
men  known  nationally  as  in¬ 
terpreters  of  national  life  to 
assist  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  various  services  of  the 
American  schools.  Among 
these  laymen  are.  Governor 
Paul  V,  McNutt,  Indiana; 

Louis  Johnson,  national 
commander  of  the  American 
Legion ;  Clarence  Martin, 
president,  American  Bar 
Association.  Educational 
leaders  who  will  appear  on 
the  programs  are.  President, 

Glenn  Frank,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Francis  G. 

Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Illinois;  Florence  Hale,  editor  of  Grade  Teacher; 
Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago;  Paul  C. 
Stetson,  president  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence;  President,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  H.  L.  Donovan,  State 
Teachers  College,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in 
Education,  appointed  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence,  will  outline  the  continued  steps  in  the  program 
initiated  at  the  Minneapolis  convention  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  This  board  of  strategy,  officially  representing 
the  teachers  and  school  officials  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  busily  at  work  since  that  time 
strengthening  the  lines  of  defense  for  the  schools. 
They  have  extended  their  efforts  through  a  board 
of  consultants — four  hundred  and  fifty  educational 


and  lay  leaders — representing  every  geographical 
section  of  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  speakers  on  the  program  includes 
such  names  as  Bainbridge  Colby,  formerly  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  Bruce  Bliven,  editor,  Nei»  Republic; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes;  A. 
Lincoln  Filene,  Boston  merchant;  Stuart  Chase, 
economist,  and  author  of  Men  and  Machines: 

Senator  Arthur  Capper, 
Kansas:  Felix  Frankfurter, 
professor.  Harvard  Law 
School;  Glenn  Frank,  presi¬ 
dent,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  John  H.  Finley,  editor, 
Neiv  Yorli  Times;  George 
Gordon  Battle,  attorney. 
New  York;  Aaron  Sapiro, 
attorney.  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Grattan  Doyle, 
member  of  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Board  of  Consult¬ 
ants  will  appear  in  a  body 
before  a  general  meeting  of 
the  convention  and  will  hold 
an  executive  session  to  make 
plans  for  continuing  work 
throughout  the  coming  year. 
At  a  mass  meeting  Monday 
evening,  Medinah  Temple, 
the  Joint  Commission  will  make  its  report  to  the 
delegates  of  the  representative  assembly,  to  con¬ 
vention  visitors  and  to  the  public. 

The  extra-convention  activities  in  Chicago  will 
be  especially  appealing  to  teachers.  Headquarters 
will  be  located  in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  from  the 
Tower  Ballroom  of  which  hotel  guests  have  a 
birdseye  view  of  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  educators  a 
long  time  may  recall  that  the  educators  met  in 
Chicago  in  1893  when  the  Columbian  Exposition 
was  attracting  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  Century  of  Progress,  Chicago  expects  the 
famous  precedent  of  1 893  to  be  outdone. 

A  short  walk  across  the  famous  Civic  Center 
of  Chicago  past  the  beautiful  Buckingham  Foun¬ 
tain,  Adler  Planetarium  and  the  Field  Museum, 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


The  National  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  July  1-7,  1933.  In  view  of  the 
educational  situation  in  our  country  this  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  conventions  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  Problems 
dealing  with  economic  conditions  as  they  affect 
public  education,  educational  leadership,  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  profession  and  new 
evaluations  of  education  and  its  results,  will 
provide  topics  for  discussion.  At  that  time 
the  social  and  economic  forces  of  our  country 
will  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  It 
will  be  a  time  for  new  visions  and  ideals. 
Here  in  this  great  educational  gathering  our 
leadership  and  profession  will  sense  the  spirit 
of  a  new  age.  Out  of  the  reverses  of  recent 
years  there  will  be  emerging  a  brighter  day 
for  education.  The  teaching  profession  must 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  times  with  renewed 
faith  and  courage.  Chicago  should  be  the 
mecca  of  the  educational  hosts  next  summer. 

Joseph  Rosier,  President, 

National  Education  Association. 
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Weequahic  (Newark)  High  School 


In  September,  Newark  will  open  Weequahic 
High  School  (pictured  above),  a  new  $1,080,000 
building  designed  by  Guilbert  and  Betelle.  Al¬ 
though  the  building  was  completed  in  time  for  open¬ 
ing  last  February,  the  cost  of  fumishmg  and  equip¬ 
ping  it  delayed  its  use  for  six  months. 

The  building  is  situated  on  Chancellor  Avenue, 
near  the  recently  built  Chancellor  Avenue  Ele¬ 
mentary  School.  It  includes  two  standard  gym¬ 
nasiums.  an  auditorium  seating  1,000,  two  lunch¬ 


eon  rooms,  a  visual  education  department,  forty 
standard  classrooms,  ten  sub-standard  classrooms 
and  many  special  rooms  for  domestic  arts,  fine  arts, 
elementary  science,  advanced  science,  commercial 
work,  administrative  work,  the  library,  etc. 

It  is  expected  to  house  junior  and  senior  high 
school  pupils,  to  feature  the  general,  college  pre¬ 
paratory  and  commercial  curricula,  and  to  greatly 
relieve  the  high  school  congestion  in  Newark’s 
southern  section. 


OCEAN  COUNTY  NOTES 
Charles  A.  Morris 

Count];  Superintendent  of  Schools 


Practical  methods  of  developing  character  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  studied  this  year.  The  Ocean 
County  Principals’  Council  had  this  topic  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  November  meeting,  with  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Principals  as  guests.  The  next  move 
undertaken  was  to  co-ordinate  with  the  schools  the 
other  agencies  concerned  with  moral  and  spiritual 
development — Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  Church,  and  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociations.  This  led  to  an  inventory  of  the  interests 
and  activities  in  which  children  above  the  age  of 
seven  are  participating. 

Representatives  of  these  different  agencies  have 
been  meeting  from  time  to  time  and  on  April  5  th 
organized  a  county  committee  for  the  development 
of  a  program  for  Character  Training.  Chairman. 
Rev.  Marshall  Sewall,  Lakewood,  President  of 
the  County  Council  of  Religious  Education;  Sec¬ 


retary,  William  C.  Kidd,  Principal,  Lakewood 
High  School.  Other  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  agencies  they  represent  are;  Benjamin  Fowler, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  ;  Mrs.  Schwartz.  Y.W.C.  A. ;  W.  E 
Holbrook,  Boy  Scouts;  Mrs.  Raymond  Voorhees. 
Parent-Teacher  Association;  E.  H.  Waite,  4-H 
Clubs;  Carl  M.  Bair,  Supervising  Principal,  Lake- 
wood,  and  Charles  A.  Morris,  County  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Schools;  Rev.  J.  H.  H.  Darling  and  Rev. 
H.  E.  Brown,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Hunter,  Church 
Schools. 

A  program  of  club  activities  is  being  tried  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  co-operation  with  plans  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association, 
of  which  Dr.  Francis  W.  Kirkham  is  the  Executive 
Secretary.  Dr.  Kirkham  is  watching  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  Ocean  Coimty  and  giving  generous  assist¬ 
ance  and  counsel. 
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Partial  Report  of  Legislative  Committee 

B})  W.  Burton  Patrick,  Chairman 

Lack  of  definite  action  on  important  educational  by  Congressional  Districts  of  the  number  of  teach- 
bills  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  report  on  legis-  ers  who  availed  themselves  of  the  right  of  franchise 
lative  measures  at  this  time.  However,  of  interest  at  the  November  election, 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  he  the  tabulation 

DATA  CONCERNING  TEACHERS’  VOTING 


District. 

Number 

Teachers. 

Number 

Voting. 

Per  cent 

Number 

Not  Voting. 

Per  cent 

• 

£ 

u 

o 

z 

..  ^ 

C** 

a  m 

O  bA 

•  « 

•  « 
zS 

Not  Convenl( 
(Illness,  etc. 

I  st  . 

.  2,571 

2,201 

85.00 

233 

59 

78 

2nd  . 

.  1,641 

161 

31 

3rd  . 

1,766 

143 

57 

29 

57 

4th  . 

.  2,143 

1,765 

82.36 

378 

17.64 

146 

114 

118 

5th 

.  2,252 

1,966 

87.30 

286 

122 

85 

79 

6th  . 

86.73 

13.27 

141 

83 

82 

7th  . 

1,728  ' 

85.30 

297 

137 

74 

86 

8th  . 

. .  1,986 

1,818 

91.50 

168 

23 

71 

74 

9th  . 

83.46 

337 

16.54 

149 

98 

, .  1,737 

1,493 

85.95 

244 

72 

Ilth  . 

. .  1,863 

86.96 

243 

64 

79 

12th  . 

. .  1 ,933 

1,637 

84.60 

296 

115 

99 

82 

13th  . 

. .  1,669 

1,533 

91.44 

136 

8.56 

38 

64 

34 

14th  . 

..  1,415 

1,311 

27 

22 

55 

Totals  .  .  . 

. .  27,488 

87.37 

3,469 

12.63 

1,382 

1,056 

For  the  permission  to  make  this  canvass,  the 
Chairman  is  indebted  to  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

For  the  work  involved,  and  the  results  obtained, 
the  Chairman  thanks  all  of  the  other  members  of 


the  Legislative  Committee  and  each  Superintendent, 
Principal  and  Teacher  who  gave  so  generously  of 
his  or  her  time  that  this  important  information, 
which  has  been  obtained  so  accurately,  may  be 
of  service  in  dispelling  erroneous  ideas  which  have 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  those  people  who  are  prone 
to  regard  teachers  as  intellectual  nomads. 
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Do  You  Know  the  Mental  Health  of  Your  Pupils? 
What  I  Found  Out  by  Testing 

B))  Bessie  W.  Carnegie 

Chestnut  School,  Roselle,  N.  ]. 


“Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  dead.  When  I  go 
home  from  school,  I  have  to  work  almost  all  day. 

In  the  night,  I  have  to  do  dishes.  That’s  why  I 
am  so  lonely.  The  children  in  my  class  don’t  seem 
to  like  me.’’ — Ctrl,  age  12. 

“I  hope  this  paper  is  O.  K.  with  everybody.’’ — 
Bojf,  age  12. 

Tlie  above  quotations,  I  found  on  the  backs  of 
two  papers.  The  first  was  crossed  out,  after  it  had 
been  written,  but  was  easily  read.  It  came  to  me 
as  a  complete  shock,  for  I  have  always  been  so 
happy  and  so  completely  engrossed  in  and  satisfied 
with  my  own  work  that  I  had  never  imagined  that 
a  child  could  feel  “lonely’’  or  imhappy. 

In  a  widely  read  magazine,  a  set  of  questions  ' 
recently  appeared,  which  had  been  used  for  a  per¬ 
sonality  test  in  an  eighth  grade.  I  had  been  trying 
to  get  acquainted  with  a  group  of  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  boys  and  girls  in  Roselle,  N.  J.  I  had  been 
engaged  to  fill  a  position  as  arithmetic  and  health 
teacher  just  two  months  previously.  I  felt  that  I 
knew  the  youngsters  fairly  well,  but  that  I  could  be 
much  closer  to  them  if  I  knew  just  how  they  would 
react  to  an  abstract  situation.  Revising  the  test,  I 
presented  it  in  mimeograph  form  to  the  120  chil¬ 
dren  who  make  up  our  department. 

In  presenting  this  test,  I  promised  the  boys  and 
girls  that  their  remarks  would  not  be  read  by  other 
children,  but  would  be  used  by  the  department  to 
help  them.  As  I  diagnosed  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire,  I  listed  the  outstanding  answers  and 
a  conference  was  held  with  each  teacher  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  In  my  own  work,  I  was  able  to  make 
certain  definite  changes  through  which  individuals 
were  directly  benefited. 

Below  are  some  of  the  questions  and  answers. 
After  reading  them,  do  you  feel  that  you  krrow 
youngsters  better? 

1.  Do  you  like  to  be  praised?  Why? 

Yes — because  it  is  nice  to  be  praised. 

No — It  makes  you  feel  as  though  you  are 
stuck  up. 

No — Because  I  feel  bashful. 

No — ^TThe  children  joke  me. 

No — I  get  ashamed. 


No — Because  it  doesn’t  do  any  good. 

Yes — Because  I  know  people  think  a  lot 
of  me. 

Yes — Because  I  can  think  I’m  a  fairly 
good  worker. 

Y  es — Because  1  like  to  do  nice  work. 

Yes — Because  my  mother  would  be  proud 
of  me. 

Yes — It  gives  you  a  glad  feeling. 

Yes — Because  I  like  to  be  talked  about. 

No — You  might  get  too  sure  of  yourself. 

Yes — Because  it  makes  me  think  I  am 
something. 

No — Because  it’s  embarrassing. 

Yes — Because  it  encourages  you. 

Yes — Because  if  someone  says  I  do  nice 
work  it  encourages  me  to  do  bet¬ 
ter. 

Yes — Because  when  I  do  something  good 
I  look  forward  to  being  praised. 

Y es — It  makes  me  want  to  do  better  in  my 
work. 

No — Because  it  does  not  make  me  feel 
any  better. 

No — I  just  like  to  be  treated  like  any  other 
boy. 

Yes — I  like  being  praised,  it  gives  me 
courage. 

2.  Do  you  usually  work  things  out  without  asking 
for  help? 

No — Not  often. 

If  I  know  it,  I  will  not  ask  for  help,  but  if 
I  don’t  know  it  I  will  ask  for  help. 

Most  of  the  time  I  ask  my  mother  to  help 
me. 

I  work  things  a  little  without  asking  for 
help,  but  not  much. 

If  I  find  a  question  I  don’t  understand,  I 
ask  for  help. 

3.  Do  you  dislike  to  recite  in  class?  Why? 

No — It  helps  me  in  my  work. 

Yes — Because  I  think  I’m  going  to  have 
the  answer  wrong. 

Yes — Because  I  get  red  in  the  face. 
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Yes — Because  I’m  scared  people  will 
laugh  at  me. 

No — Because  it  helps  you  to  get  along  in 
English. 

No — Because  it  can’t  hurt  you  and  it 
might  do  you  some  good. 

No — Because  it  might  help  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes. 

No — I  like  to  recite  because  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  can  be  corrected. 

No — I  like  to  help  recite  in  class  because 
it  gives  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  person  I  am. 

No — Because  I  just  can’t  seem  to  say  the 
right  words. 

Yes — I  don’t  like  to  speak  to  many  people. 
Y es — I  feel  that  when  you  happen  to  make 
a  mistake  they  laugh  and  criticize 
you. 

No — Sometimes  I  like  to  and  sometimes 
not.  because  I  stumble  over  words. 
Sometimes — Because  sometimes  I  haven’t 
the  right  words. 

4.  Why  do  you  hand  in  careless  papers? 

Because  sometimes  I  don’t  feel  like  it. 
Because  most  of  the  time  I  have  no  good 
point  on  my  pencil. 

I  think  it’s  just  a  careless  habit. 

Because  I  want  to  get  done  quickly. 
Because  I  get  lazy  and  start  scribbling  all 
around  the  papier. 

Because  sometimes  I  want  to  get  done  in  a 
hurry. 

Because  I  don’t  feel  like  writing  sometimes. 
Once  in  a  while  I  hand  in  careless  pap>ers 
because  I  work  too  fast. 

Because  I  do  not  look  over  my  papers. 

I  don’t  hand  in  careless  papers. 

I  do  not  always  hand  in  careless  papers, 
but  when  I  do  it  is  because  I  kept  eras¬ 
ing  to  try  to  get  the  word  or  problem 
right. 

5.  How  do  you  pay  attention  in  class? 

By  watching  the  teacher. 

Excellent  attention. 

I  pay  attention  well. 

Most  of  the  time. 

All  right. 

Fairly  good. 

Sometimes  I  pay  a  lot  of  attention  and 
sometimes  I  don’t. 

By  trying  to  listen  to  instructions. 

I  try  to  pay  attention,  but  if  it’s  a  thing 


I’m  not  interested  in,  I  don’t  pay  good 
attention. 

I  hardly  ever  speak  unless  someone  is  en¬ 
joying  me,  so  I  tell  them  to  keep  quiet. 
Bad  in  Geography. 

6.  Are  you  honest  in  your  school  work. 

Sometimes  I  am  and  sometimes  I  am  not. 

I  think  I  am  pretty  honest. 

I  am,  but  I  used  to  copy  in  Geography. 
Most  of  the  time,  yes. 

Not  all  the  time. 

8.  Have  you  ambitions? 

Yes — To  become  a  surgical  nurse. 

Yes  — My  family  wants  me  to  be  a  lawyer 
and  so  do  I. 

Yes — I  want  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor. 
Yes — ^To  become  an  aviator. 

Yes — Aviator,  boxer,  engineer,  cop,  life 
saver. 

9.  Do  you  give  up  easily? 

No — My  grandmother  taught  me  to  al¬ 
ways  be  patient. 

I  think  I  give  up  pretty  easily. 

10.  Can  you  be  depended  upon? 

Most  of  the  time. 

Yes.  I  know  because  I  go  to  the  store  for 
teachers  every  day. 

Sometimes. 

Sometimes  I  forget,  but  I  try  to  remember. 

I  3.  Are  you  popular  with  your  classmates? 

Not  very  popular. 

No. 

Partly. 

Not  so  very  much. 

Yes,  I  was  in  6Y,  but  in  6X,  no. 

1 4.  Do  the  teachers  find  you  an  interesting  pupil  ? 
One  does  and  three  don’t. 

A  little. 

Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  they  do. 

Some  of  them. 

I  don’t  know. 

Most  of  them  do. 

Yes  and  no. 

No. 

Not  much. 

Most  of  them. 

The  same  as  other  classmates. 

I  do  not  know ;  it’s  up  to  the  teacher  to  tell. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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- CRAIG - 

PATHWAYS  IN  SCIENCE 

Carrying  out  recent  state  requirements 
in  elementary  science 

All  six  volumes  in  this  important  new  series  are  now 
available . Beautifully  bound  and  illustrated,  skill¬ 

fully  organized  in  units  and  problems,  perfectly  graded 
and  correlated,  each  is  the  product  of  the  best  modem 
thought  and  skill _ For  details,  send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 

cular  No.  663. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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j  Egg  Harbor  City,  May  5th,  1933. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  : 

The  response  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  an  appeal  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  treasury  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  has  been  very  satisfactory  so  far.  In  a  short 
time  intervening  since  the  appeal  was  made  over  nine  thousand  dollars 
!  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Association  Headquarters  at  Trenton.  That’s 
just  fine. 

At  this  time  the  interests  of  the  children  and  of  the  teachers,  too, 
need  a  safe-guarding  such  as  never  before  required  in  our  history. 

The  Association  has  assigned  our  officers  and  Committees  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  they  have  accepted  a  responsibility  which  they  are  courageously 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  They  need  funds.  Let  us  give  them  our 
whole-hearted  support — not  only  by  a  contribution — ^but  by  encouraging 
them  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  solving  the  many  difficult  problems  con- 
I  fronting  them. 

I  There  are  teachers  who  cannot  contribute  now.  Nothing  is  expected 

from  them.  There  are  those  who  can  spare  a  dollar  or  more.  Members 
of  the  Association  are  getting  and  have  been  getting  great  returns  be¬ 
cause  of  their  membership.  Space  does  not  permit  to  enumerate  the 
benefits  directly  or  indirectly  because  of  this  membership.  Now  is  the 
time  to  show  appreciation.  Now  is  the  appointed  time.  Contact  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so  the  county  or  district  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee  with  your  contribution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Cressman, 

Ij  State  Chairman  of  the  Enrollment 

Committee.  \ 
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Burlington  County  Court  House,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


This  beautiful  old  Court  House  (illustrated  on 
front  cover),  regarded  by  architects  and  antiquar¬ 
ians  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Colonial  court 
houses  in  the  country,  was  built  in  1  796,  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  Mount  Holly’s  most  valuable 
assets  and  outstanding  attractions. 

The  old  Court  House  in  Burlington  was  in  such 
bad  condition  at  that  time  that  it  was  found  nece»- 
sary  to  erect  a  new  building,  and  a  movement  was 
immediately  started  to  change  the  county  seat  to  a 
more  central  location.  After  considerable  agita¬ 
tion,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
holding  of  a  special  election  to  decide  upon  the 
location.  There  were  three  candidates  for  the 
honor,  Burlington,  Black  Horse  (Columbus)  and 
Mount  Holly.  The  day  on  which  the  Section  was 
held,  February  1 8th,  I  795,  was  an  eventful  and 
all  important  day  in  the  annals  of  Mount  Holly. 
Mount  Holly  won  by  a  plurality  of  244,  the  vote 
being  as  follows:  Mount  Holly  1,676;  Burling¬ 
ton,  1,432,  and  Black  Horse,  142. 

The  land  on  which  the  county  buildings  are  lo¬ 
cated  was  purchased  from  Joseph  Powell  for  210 
pounds  by  the  Commissioners,  Major  Richard  Cox, 


Zachariah  Rossell  and  Joseph  Budd.  Michael 
Rush  was  the  contractor,  and  Samuel  Lewis,  mas¬ 
ter  carpenter,  superintended  the  construction  work. 

The  Court  House  somewhat  resembles  Old  Con¬ 
gress  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  although  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  is  far  more  beautiful.  The  portico  and 
door-way  with  the  graceful  fan-light  above,  and 
the  arched  windows  with  green  shutters,  are  espe¬ 
cially  attractive.  The  State  Coat  of  Arms,  cut  in 
marble  above  the  door-way,  was  the  gift  of  Isaac 
Hazlehurst,  whose  beautiful  home  was  located  at 
the  comer  of  Garden  Street  and  the  Jacksonville 
Road.  The  bell  in  the  belfry,  which  formerly 
hung  in  the  Old  Court  House  in  Burlington,  was 
cast  in  1 755,  and  purchased  by  the  county  in 
1772.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  rung  in  1776 
when  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  reached  Burlington.  The  interior  of 
the  old  building  is  quaint  and  interesting,  the 
Colonial  stairway  in  the  northwest  comer  being 
especially  beautiful.  The  small  buildings  on  either 
side  of  the  Court  House,  which  harmonize  so  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  main  building,  were  erected  in 

1807. 


What  is  the  truth  about  chewing  gum? 


Forward  Lookiig 

busineM  |roup«  shun  n- 
travafant  atatementa.  Thay 
call  upon  groat  Univorsitiaa 
to  make  impartial  investiga- 
tiona  of  their  product.  Re¬ 
sults  of  such  research  form 
the  basis  of  our  advertising. 
What  you  read  over  our 
signature  about  chewing 
gum,  you  can  believe. 

The  National  Association  of 
Chawing  Gum  Manufacturers 


Does  it  affect  health? 

TEACHERS  want  to  impart  truths.  Honest  manufacturers  desire  to 
state  truths.  But  practically  all  that  anyone  has  known  about  chewing 
gum  up  to  within  a  few  years  ago  is  that  it  is  wholesome  and  pleasur¬ 
able.  Now  scientific  discoveries  are  throvring  a  new  light  on  the  im¬ 
portant  relation  of  chewing  gum  to  mouth  health.  And  experiments 
point  to  the  fact  that  by  enjoying  a  fresh  stick  of  gum  five  to  ten 
minutes  after  at  least  two  meals  a  day,  you  can  help  lessen  decay  of 
teeth  and  reduce  formation  of  tartar.  There  is  a  reason,  a  time  and 
place  for  Chewing  gum. 


Four  Factors  That  Holp  Tooth  Lost  a  Lifotimo  Aro  Propor  Nutrition, 
Dontist's  Coro,  Porsonol  Coro,  and  Plenty  of  Chewing  Exorcise 
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Co-operation  of  Supervisory  Efforts  in 
Warren  County 

Bji  Marcia  A.  Everett 

Warren  County  Helping  Teacher 


LL  this  school  year  the  three  Helping 
Teachers  of  Warren  County  have  been 
carrying  on  a  very  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  experiment  in  co-operative  super¬ 
vision.  County  teacher  meetings,  county  objectives, 
and  county  wide  co-operation  in  building  up  and 
carrying  on  Social  Study  units  are  the  three  out¬ 
standing  phases  of  the  group  work. 

In  September  we  invited  all  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Helping  Teacher  Schools  to  attend  one  large 
meeting  instead  of  having  separate  meetings  in  the 
three  Helping  Teacher  districts,  as  has  been  the 
custom  for  many  years.  Our  winter  meeting  was 
also  a  co-operative  enterprise  as  will  be  our  final 
meeting  in  May.  This  May  meeting  will  be  the 
second  of  its  kind,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  County 
Achievement  Day,  sponsored  by  all  organizations 
in  the  county  which  directly  influence  the  boys  and 
girls. 

For  many  years  the  teachers  of  Warren  County 
have  made  their  own  objectives  to  guide  their  year’s 
work.  There  have  always  been  three  sets  of  these 
in  the  county,  one  for  each  Helping  Teacher  dis¬ 
trict.  Since  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  content 
was  practically  the  same,  teacher  committees  from 
each  Helping  Teacher  district  met  this  year  and 
together  compiled  a  set  of  objectives  for  the  county. 

Objectives  for  1932 — 1933. 

Our  Philosophy). 

We  believe  that  our  schools  should  provide  ex¬ 
periences,  which  will  help  each  individual  child 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  and  finest  extent  for  useful, 
happy  living  now  as  well  as  in  the  future.  This 
requires  the  development  not  only  of  mental  and 
physical  skills,  but  of  desirable  social,  moral  and 
spiritual  attitudes,  habits,  appreciations  and  ideals. 
In  fact,  our  aim  is  to  bring  about  the  finest  possible 
well-rounded,  continuous  development  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  each  individual  child. 

Our  Objectives. 

I.  To  develop  desirable  character  traits  in  our 
pupils — 

1.  By  studying  each  child’s  environment,  in¬ 


terests,  needs  and  possibilities,  and  by  keeping  use¬ 
ful  records  of  these. 

2.  By  providing  for  individual  differences 
through  encouraging  special  interests  and  aptitudes, 
and  through  guidance  in  the  making  of  necessary 
adjustments  to  living. 

3.  By  using  all  school  activities  as  a  means  of 
establishing  desirable  character  traits,  such  as 
honesty,  honor,  loyalty,  self-reliance,  self-control, 
good-sportsmanship,  kindness,  courtesy,  co-opera¬ 
tion,  helpfulness  and  cheerfulness. 

II.  To  develop  good  citizenship  habits  and  atti¬ 
tudes  by  having  in  each  room  a  service  club  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  life  situations,  which  will 
give  practice  in  group  planning  and  group  living: 
in  leadership  and  self-direction. 

III.  To  provide  for  an  activity  program  as  the 
basis  of  learning — 

1 .  By  giving  children  practice  in  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  through  encouraging  them  to  set  up  their  own 
problems,  to  hunt  for  solutions,  to  make  judgments 
and  to  do  creative  thinking,  speaking,  writing  and 
acting. 

2.  By  giving  children  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  own  ideas  through  handwork  activities  of 
various  kinds. 

3.  By  allowing  enough  physical  freedom  to 
make  the  school  an  interesting,  informal,  but  or¬ 
derly  place. 

IV.  To  improve  the  health  of  our  children — 

1.  By  creating  in  them  a  desire  to  be  healthy, 
clean  and  tidy. 

2.  By  giving  all  possible  assistance  to  the  nurse 
and  doctor  in  correcting  physical  defects. 

3.  By  having  a  twenty-minute  social  lunch 
period  and  a  hot  dish  each  day  during  the  winter 
months  (thermos  bottles  where  hot  lunch  facilities 
are  inadequate). 

4.  By  directing  the  activities  during  the  play 
period,  five  minute  recess  and  lunch  hour  periods, 
and  making  each  local  play  day  an  outgrowth  of 
these  activities. 
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5.  By  having  daily  health  inspection,  using  only 
visible  standards. 

V.  To  improve  steadily  our  teaching  of  the 
R’s,  and  worth  while  subject-matter — 

1 .  By  making  school  work  more  purposeful  and 
Interesting  through  the  teaching  of  related  subjects 
as  units. 

2.  By  teaching  children  how  to  use  reference 
material,  how  to  select  the  important  from  the  un¬ 
important,  how  to  study,  rather  than  to  memorize. 

3.  By  the  use  of  progress  charts,  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  self- 
improvement. 

4.  By  allowing  and  thoughtfully  guiding  more 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

VI.  To  improve  ourselves  professionally — 

1.  By  reading  professional  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  attending  lectures,  and  taking  courses. 

2.  By  cultivating  a  pleasant  speaking  voice, 
working  for  softer  tones,  conect  pronunciation,  and 
clear,  deliberate  enunciation. 


VIII.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  music — 

1 .  By  listening  to  good  music  and  learning 
about  the  noted  composers. 

2.  By  working  for  soft,  sweet  tones  in  daily 
singing. 

3.  By  teaching  sight  singing,  if  possible. 

IX.  To  create  a  desire  for  clean  and  attractive 
surroundings — 

1.  By  having  a  clean,  attractive,  livable  school. 

2.  By  planting  trees,  vines,  shrubbery  and 
flowers. 

X.  To  acquaint  the  parents  and  general  public 
with  the  aims,  activities  and  development  of  the 
modern  school — 

1.  By  encouraging  the  parents  and  board  mem¬ 
bers  to  visit  the  school  to  see  the  children  at  work. 

2.  By  interpreting  the  activities  of  the  school 
through  the  use  of  the  local  newspaper  and  the 
school  newspaper. 

3.  By  taking  an  active  part  in  Parent-Teacher 
Association  work. 


VII.  To  help  children  to  see,  to  feel  and  to  XI.  My  individual  objectives, 

grow  through  active  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  in  The  following  articles  written  by  the  helping 

nature,  art,  music,  literature  and  human  relation-  teachers  have  been  published  this  year: 
ships.  Schools  for  the  Foreign  Bom  in  a  New  Jersey 


RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  26  —  AUGUST  4  —  SIX  WEEKS  ' 


AHT  ANU  DRAWING 
EDUCATION 
MANUAL.  TRAINING 
JOURNALISM 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


AGRICULTURE 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


ENGLISH 

GEOGRAPHY 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOI.OGY 


The  Faculty  is  made  up  of  Professors  from  Rutgers  and  other  Universities  and 
Specialists  in  their  Respective  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health 
For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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County,  by  Anne  S.  Hoppock — Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation  for  April. 

Improving  Instruction  in  the  One  and  Two- 
Teacher  Schools  of  New  Jersey  through  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Reorganization  of  the  Social  Studies  Curricu¬ 
lum,  by  Marcia  A.  Everett  and  Fannie  W.  Dunn 
— The  Third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies. 

In  a  bulletin  on  Organization  of  Curriculum  for 
One-Teacher  Schools,  published  by  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Education,  Marcia  A.  Everett  con¬ 
tributed  a  chapter  called  “Installation  of  a  New 
Curriculum  Organization.” 

Since  we  wanted  any  teachers  who  desired  to  do 
so  to  prepare  units  in  Social  Studies,  and  since  this 
undertaking  was  too  much  for  one  person,  we  di¬ 
vided  the  responsibility  not  by  sections,  but  by  units 
of  work.  One  helping  teacher  took  the  interested 
upper  grade  teachers  from  all  the  helping  teacher 
districts,  another  guided  the  work  of  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  teachers,  and  a  third  made  the  continued 
growth  of  the  primary  teachers  her  responsibility. 
These  teachers  who  have  desired  to  do  this  extra 
professional  work,  have  attended  many  after  school 
and  evening  meetings.  Each  helping  teacher  always 
attends  every  meeting  whether  or  not  the  group 
happens  to  be  one  for  which  she  is  especially  re¬ 
sponsible. 

First,  these  teachers  were  given  very  detailed 
and  definite  help  with  the  actual  teaching  of  a  unit 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  They  then  be¬ 
gan  to  build  detailed  units  of  their  own.  The 
upper  grade  teachers  have  completed  writing  their 
units  and  are  now  beginning  to  teach  them.  The 
unit  itself,  however,  is  of  minor  importance  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  unusual  improvement  that  has  come 
about  in  the  every  day  procedures  in  our  interme¬ 
diate  and  upper  grade  teaching.  The  study  and 
research  in  subject-matter  and  philosophy  that  is 


necessary  to  write  a  unit  have  helped  the  teachers 
do  better  teaching  in  their  regular  history  and 
geography  work.  In  many  cases  the  whole  school¬ 
room  atmosphere  has  changed  from  that  of  formal 
routine  to  a  natural  learning  situation. 

Saturday  morning  schools  have  proved  popular 
and  effective  and  have  served  to  illustrate  to  the  en¬ 
tire  teaching  body  the  progress  that  was  being  made 
by  those  who  were  developing  units  of  work. 

The  children  in  the  chosen  room  come  to  school 
Saturday  morning  and  with  their  teacher  work  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  just  as  they  would  if  visitors 
were  not  present.  From  thirty  to  fifty  teachers  (at¬ 
tendance,  of  course,  is  voluntary)  have  watched 
each  of  the  four  Saturday  Morning  Schools  and 
taken  part  in  the  pointed  discussion  following  the 
children’s  work.  Two  of  these  Saturday  mornings 
Were  planned  for  primary  teachers,  one  for  inter¬ 
mediate  teachers  and  the  fourth  for  upper  grade 
teachers.  Each  helping  teacher  district  has  been 
hostess,  and  teachers  from  all  three  helping  teacher 
regions  have  been  present  at  all  the  meetings. 

Every  now  and  then  some  school  stays  open  until 
five  o’clock.  Everyone  is  invited.  Some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  stay  to  explain  the  work  and  to  help  make  the 
informal  gathering  worth  a  visitor’s  time  and  effort 
Visiting  teachers  often  bring  a  few  children  from 
their  own  schools  with  them.  These  afternoons 
have  proved  immensely  popular  and  helpful  and 
have  meant  practically  no  extra  effort  to  anyone. 

In  these  ways  the  teachers  have  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  regular  helping  teachers  as  in  previous 
years,  and  in  addition  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  all  the  other  teachers  in  the  county  who 
were  interested  in  the  same  piece  of  work;  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  other  schools  in 
other  districts;  finally  they  have  worked  with  all 
the  helping  teachers  and  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  creating  a  composite  work  of  great  professional 
value. 


New  Jersey  Parent-Teachers  Congress  “Stands  By” 


If  there  is  one  organization  which  is  literally  and 
actively  “standing  by”  in  these  times  of  test,  it  is 
The  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers.  We,  as  teachers,  are  appreciatively  aware  of 
the  fine  co-operation  we  receive  locally,  but  we  do 
not  realize  the  scope  of  the  state-wide  program  of 
this  group  of  workers.  With  a  membership  of  over 
seventy  thousand,  they  are  definitely  lined  up  vdth 
us  in  the  cause  of  Education. 

Its  lines  of  work  vary  all  the  way  from  provid¬ 
ing  material  accessories  for  school  rooms  and 


grounds  to  the  formation  of  study  courses  for  par¬ 
ents  in  child  care  and  training.  Many  committees 
carry  on  work  in  thrift,  citizenship,  illiteracy, 
safety,  value  of  physical  education,  domestic 
science,  vocational  training,  recreation  and  health. 
TTie  Congress  is  also  awake  to  the  value  to  the 
home,  of  the  nation-wide  radio  hook-ups  now  being 
used  to  broadcast  Educational  Programs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

As  President  of  this  Congress,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Cooley,  of  Pennington,  is  definitely  “standing  by.” 


April,  1933 
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The  following  is  a  part  of  her  editorial  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  “New  Jersey  Parent-Teacher.” 

“The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  is  mobilizing: 

1.  “To  prevent  the  closing  of  schools,  or  the 
shortening  of  the  school  term. 

2.  “To  prevent  the  elimination  from  the  cur¬ 
ricula  such  studies  as  are  essential  to  a  well-rounded 
development  in  education,  including  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  cultural  subjects  (and.  where  practicable, 
the  vocational  activities). 

3.  “To  prevent  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
teacher  qualifications  and  remunerations. 

“Many  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  are  taxpayers,  home¬ 
makers.  heads  of  families  and  trainers  of  children, 
who  fully  realize  the  imperative  need  for  strict 
economy  in  homes,  municipalities  and  states,  but 
deplore  the  false  conception  of  economy  that  would 
sacrifice  the  future  careers  of  their  children.  This 
State  group  is  proud  to  belong  to  the  great  Na¬ 
tional  group,  uniting  to  demand  a  square  deal  for 
the  children  of  the  nation.” 

Mrs.  William  F.  Little,  of  Rahway,  the  former 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Congress,  contributes 
this  inspiring  thought: 


If  only  every  Parent-Teacher  Association 
would  bend  its  efforts  to  safeguard  the  children  b 
every  community,  and  work  to  keep  politics  out  of 
the  system,  it  would  be  the  most  powerful  force  b 
the  State  to-day.  The  school  system  would  main¬ 
tain  its  high  standard,  the  teacher  would  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  children  would  be  fitted  to  take  their 
place  as  leaders  in  the  days  ahead.” 

The  following  excerpts  have  been  taken  from 
communications  from  various  County  Council 
Chairmen  of  this  organization.  Their  activities  are 
an  index  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  every  county 
of  the  State: 

“We  have  earnestly,  prayerfully  and  consist¬ 
ently  given  of  ourselves  that  the  children  of  Morris 
County  might  receive  those  values  b  education 
necessary  to  an  all-round  development.  In  hys¬ 
terical  haste  to  balance  school  budgets,  many  dis¬ 
tricts  acted  without  regard  to  the  future  effect  upon 
our  children.  We  have  vigorously  protested  that 
it  was  false  economy.  We  have  sent  telegrams  to 
our  legislators  in  voicing  dissent  toward  any  law 
that  would  tear  down  this  structure  established  to 
provide  for  every  child  an  adequate  education.” — 
Mrs.  W.  B,  Bertholf,  Morristown. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


Bucknell  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  15 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Observahon  and  Demonstration  School 


Tuition,  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  additional  information  address 

JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Bucknell  Unhersily,  Lewisburg,  Penna. 
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1852-DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE-1933 


Talented  he,  in  kindling  inspiration. 

Sparks  flen>  from  his  friendly  soul; 

Well  done  the  tasks  for  Cod  and  nation — 
This  r»as  his  glorious  goal. 

Translating  Nature  to  the  printed  page. 

His  i»as  an  ageless  song; 

Men  among  men,  a  bright  heritage. 

To  no  clique  mould  he  belong. 

Sportsman  always,  we  miss  him. 

And  We  hear  the  echo  far. 

As  We  raise  a  heartfelt  requiem; 

A  man  has  crossed  the  bar. 

— Dr.  Alvah  Gordon  Jack 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  one  of  New  Jersey’s  most 
illustrious  and  best  loved  citizens,  died  at  his 
Princeton  home.  Avalon,  April  10,  1933. 

Minister,  teacher,  diplomat  and  poet.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  was  known  to  the  world,  and  his  The  Other 
Wise  Man,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Christmas 
stories  in  the  English  language,  has  become  a 
classic.  It  was  only  one  of  many  books  of  poetry 
and  imaginative  prose  he  wrote.  His  literary  out¬ 
put  also  included  many  treatises  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  and  inspirational  and  philosophical  articles. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  The  Blue 
Flower,  The  Ruling  Passion,  Fisherman  s  Luck, 
Music,  an  Ode,  and  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of 
Doubt. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  was  bom  at  Germantown, 
Penna.,  November  10,  1852.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  descended  from  a  long 


line  of  Hollanders  who  settled  in  New  York  in 
1652.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Brooklyn,  and  at 
the  age  of  16,  he  was  graduated  from  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  received  his  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree  from  Princeton  University,  and  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.  unable  to  decide  between  a  preaching  and 
writing  career,  concluded  a  course  in  theology 
would  be  worth  while,  whichever  vocation  he 
pursued.  He  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  after  graduation  in  1877.  spent  two 
years  in  Berlin  doing  post-graduate  work. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
ordained,  and  became  pastor  first  of  a  Newport, 
R.  I.,  church,  and  then  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  New  York  City,  where  he  remained 
1 8  years.  Overwork  and  ill  health  forced  his 
resignation,  and  he  accepted  a  professorship  of 
English  literature  at  Princeton  University.  There 
he  became  a  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  in 
1913,  when  Wilson  became  President,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  van  Dyke  minister  to  the  Netherlands 
and  Luxemborg.  He  resigned  the  post  in  1917 
and  returned  to  the  University,  where  he  resumed 
his  chair.  He  retired  in  1923. 

During  his  professorship  at  Princeton,  Dr.  van 
Dyke  delivered  series  of  lectures  at  various  uni¬ 
versities,  including  Yale,  Harvard,  the  University 
of  Califoma  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

“The  source  of  his  versatility,”  a  friend  of  long 
standing  once  said  of  him.  “was  his  vitality.  He 
had  a  very  real  love  of  living — a  natural  tendency 
to  obey  human  impulses — and  he  followed  it.” 

Dr.  van  Dyke  was  buried  in  Princeton  Ceme¬ 
tery. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  -  -  -  JULY  1—7,  1933 


New  Jersey  State  Teaehers*  Assoeiation  Headquarters 
STEVENS  HOTEL 

If  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  Convention  please  notify  the  Office  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  304  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  New  Jersey  Dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Make  inquiry  and  reservations  for  this  Dinner  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Headquarters.  New  Jersey  teachers  are  requested  to  register  at  the  State  Head¬ 
quarters  immediately  upon  arrival  in  Chicago. 


Aftril.  /933 
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New  Jersey  Parent-Teachers  Congress 
“Stands  By” 

(ContinueJ  from  page  39) 

“Our  Burlington  County  Student  Loan  Fund  is 
another  department  working  for  (he  boys  and  girls 
seeking  further  education.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  her  efforts  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity’s  children,  but  to  bring  to  the  parents  con¬ 
tinually  a  clear  concept  of  the  educational  program 
being  developed  in  the  county  so  we  may  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  it.” — Mrs.  W.  Henry  Jones,  Moores- 
town. 

“With  milk,  hot  lunches,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
clothing  furnished  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Atlantic  County,  many  children  have  been 
made  physically  able  to  receive  mental  and  char¬ 
acter  building  training  in  the  schools.  This  spring, 
we  are  stressing  adjustment  of  physical  defects  in 
next  year’s  incoming  pupils,  safety  training,  and  a 
wiser  use  of  leisure  time.” — Mrs.  Mae  ToX»nsend, 
Absecon. 

“In  Camden  County,  we  are  training  the 
parents  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  youth  of  to¬ 
day  and  to  carry  on  in  the  home  the  health  train¬ 


ing  he  receives  in  the  school.  This  past  year  it  has 
been  our  aim  to  see  that  the  children  of  our  county 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  shod  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  up  their  attendance  at  school.  Over 
6,(X)0  children  have  been  helped  in  this  way.  Our 
Juvenile  Protection  is  taking  from  the  newsstands 
improper  literature  and  all  gambling  devices.  It  is 
our  purpose  at  all  times  to  work  actively  to  supply 
the  school  and  community  needs.” — Mrs.  Harold 
B.  Cilpen,  Merchantville. 

“Parent-Teacher  Associations  are  not  organized 
as  a  means  of  entertainment,  charity  or  criticism  of 
school  authorities,  but  as  a  co-operative,  non¬ 
political,  non-sectarian,  non-commercial  effort  to 
produce  American  citizens,  who  shall  be  strong  in 
body,  alert  in  mind  and  sound  in  character.”  It 
is  an  honor  to  be  lined  up  with  such  a  group,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  the  fact  that  they  are  “standing 
by,” 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
for  knowledge;  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read 
ours. — Locke. 


Beauty  lives  with  kindness. — Shakespeare. 


Send  for  Catalog  of 

Summer  Session  Courses 

at  Temple  University 

Time  is  growing  short  if  you  have  not  as  yet  ar¬ 
ranged  for  your  Summer  Studies.  Send  today  for 
our  complete  catalog  .  .  .  also  a  new  booklet  which 
describes  fully  both  the  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  interests  to  be  enjoyed  through  a  summer 
course  at  Temple  University. 


Temple  university 


MAIL.  COUPON  BELOW  TO  OFFICE  OF  REGISTRAR,  DEPT.  J. 
BROAD  AND  MONTGOMERY  AYE.,  PHILA. 


Pleaae  aead  ate  a  copy  of  your  complete  Suatmer  Session  CatalOK  for  1S33,  also 
say  other  iaformatloa  yon  may  have 


Name 


Address 
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Summer  Schools  for  Teachers 

General  Information 


By  E.  F.  Bunce 

State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 


State  summer  schools  are  being  conducted  this 
summer  from  July  I  to  August  3  at  three  centers; 
at  Glassboro  Normal  School,  Glassboro,  N.  J. ; 
Trenton  Teachers  College  at  Hillwood  Lakes, 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  at  Montclair  Teachers 
College,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

At  Montclair  Teachers  College,  both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  courses  are  given  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  grades.  Undergraduate  courses  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  and  Industrial  Arts  will  also 
be  given  there  this  summer  for  the  first  time.  Tui¬ 
tion  at  Montclair  will  be  $6  per  semester  point  of 
credit  for  New  Jersey  residents,  and  board  and 
room  and  laundry  at  the  college  dormitories  will 
cost  $60  for  the  full  session.  Classes  begin  on 


Summer 
Session 

July  5  to 
August  12 

UNIVERSITY 
OF 

VERMONT 

Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 

Courses  affording  superior  opportunities  for 
self-improvement,  for  teachers  desiring  cer¬ 
tification  credit,  graduate  students  and  under¬ 
graduates.  City  conveniences  and  unsiu- 
passed  recreational  advantages.  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  Green  Mountain  and  Adirondack  ex¬ 
cursions,  trips  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
under  University  direction.  Enrollment 
limited  to  1,000.  Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog. 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 

Burlington,  Vermont 


July  I  St  and  are  in  session  six  days  per  week.  The 
director  of  the  summer  session  is  Mr.  Harry 
Sprague,  President  of  the  College.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Summer  Session,  Montclair  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

At  the  new  Hillwood  Lakes  plant  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Teachers  College  undergraduate  courses  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  Elementary  grades. 
Secondary  grades  and  special  subjects  will  be 
offered.  Courses  for  Librarians  will  also  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Sarah  Askew  of  the 
State  Library  Commission.  Tuition  at  Trenton 
will  be  $5  per  semester  point  of  credit  for  New 
Jersey  residents,  and  board  and  room  at  the  Hill¬ 
wood  Lakes  dormitory  will  cost  $50  for  the  full 
session.  Classes  begin  on  July  1st  and  are  in  ses¬ 
sion  six  days  per  week.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Summer 
Session,  Trenton  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

At  Glassboro  Normal  School,  Glassboro,  N.  J., 
undergraduate  courses  for  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  Elementary  grades  will  be  conducted.  Tuition 
at  Glassboro  Summer  School  is  placed  at  a  flat 
rate  of  $20  for  residents  of  New  Jersey  regardless 
of  the  number  of  courses  taken.  Students  may 
take  not  more  than  8  semester  points  of  credit. 
Board  and  room  at  the  Glassboro  Normal  dormi¬ 
tories  will  cost  $32.50  for  the  full  session.  Classes 
begin  on  July  1st  and  are  in  session  six  days  per 
week.  The  director  of  the  Summer  Session  is  Dr. 
J.  J.  Savitz,  President  of  the  School.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  Summer  Session,  Glassboro  Normal  School, 
Glassboro,  N.  J. 


Miss  Helen  Walther,  of  Lumberton,  principal 
of  the  Mitchell  School,  Springside,  Burlington 
Township,  will  retire  from  teaching  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  school  year  this  June.  Miss  Walther 
has  been  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Mrs.  Viola  Atkinson  will  succeed  Miss  Wal¬ 
ther. 


April.  1933 
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Dr.  Elliott  Reappointed  State 
Commissioner  of  Education 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Ellliott  was  reappointed  as  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  Governor  Moore, 
for  a  full  term  of  five  years.  His  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  he  was  sworn  into 
office  March  1 4th,  1 933,  by  Justice  Harry  Heher. 

Dr.  Elliott  was  first  appointed  Commissioner 
ad  interim  by  Governor  Moore  on  August  23d, 
1927,  and  he  was  reappointed  for  a  full  term  on 
January  16th,  1928. 


Somerset  County  Schoolmen’s  Association 

Willard  L.  Conrow,  head  of  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  department  in  the  Somerville  schools,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Somerset  County  School¬ 
men’s  Association. 


The  World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  will  meet  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  29-August 
4,  inclusive.  This  body  now  has  affiliated  with  it 
two  hundred  educational  organizations  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


Defining  the  Art  Program 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

special  art  training  to  attempt  any  sort  of  artistic 
expression.  For  some  reason  art  has  seemed  to 
the  average  untrained  American  a  great  mystery, 
a  vast  field — alluring  and  exciting,  but  hardly  safe 
to  venture  into.  Such  a  condition  does  not  apply  in 
other  fields  that  our  educational  program  covers — 
hygiene  or  verbal  expression,  for  example,  even 
though  either  of  these  fields  is  perhaps  as  wide  and 
truly  mysterious  as  is  the  realm  of  art,  and  true 
proficiency  in  it  as  unattainable.  If  the  classroom 
teacher,  however,  trusted  her  art  judgments  as 
much  as  she  does  her  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  speech  or  of  health,  she  would  with  her  present 
good-will  and  co-operative  spirit  contribute  infi¬ 
nitely  to  the  development  of  artistically  sensitive  and 
creative  pupils.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  that  now 
inhibits  any  impulse  she  may  have  to  put  emphasis 
on  artistic  elements  in  a  lesson  would  disappear  if 
every  teacher  untrained  in  art  would  make  a  definite 
effort  to  overcome  the  artistic  inferiority  complex 
she  now  has  and  set  about  in  a  systematic  way  to 
find  authority  to  reinforce  or  correct  her  opinions. 


AN  EASY  CUP  TO  EUROPE 


THI  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  IS 
SPONSORED  RY 
THE  LARGEST, 
THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
TRAVEL  ORGAN¬ 
IZATION  IN  THE 
WORLDI 
• 


Get  your  material  together;  send  that  coupon  now!  These  booklets  cover  the 
entire  held — University  Tours  under  eminent  educational  leaders;  Popular 
Tours  conducted  by  expert  members  of  our  own  staff.  An  amazing  variety  of 
itineraries — some  general,  some  with  special  stress  on  Literature,  Art,  History 
or  Political  Economy.  One  of  them  is  sure  to  include  just  the  places  you  most 
want  to  see.  Get  these  books  and  make  your  choice  early! 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON  — WAGONS-LITS  INC. 


Chief  American  Office:  587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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E  S/  you  pM*ohahly 

CAN  PAY  WHAT  YOU  OWE 


NOW- 


toaned  entirety  hy  mail 


#  I  t's  amazing  sometimes  the  way  bills  pile  up. 
Some  day  they  must  be  paid.  Figure  up  now 
how  much  you  owe  and  consider  the  special 
Household  Loan  Plan  for  school  teachers  as  a 
possible  way  out. 

On  this  plan  $300  or  less  is  available  to  pay 
all  bills  immediately.  Then  you  may  repay 
Household  conveniently  in  small  sums  on  the 
monthly  plan. 

The  loan  is  made  in  strictest  confidence,  en¬ 
tirely  by  mail,  if  you  prefer.  Your  signature  is 
the  only  one  required. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  come  in,  or  mail 
the  coupon  for  full  information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE  CORPORATION 

NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 

Camden,  4ih  Floor,  Paterson,  3rd  Floor, 

Broadway-Slevens  Bldg.  Paterson  National  Bank 

License  No.  641  Building 


Jersey  Crry,  5th  Floor, 
Jersey  Journal  Bldg. 
License  No.  643 
Newark,  4ih  Floor, 

Nat'l  Newark  Bk.  Bldg. 
License  No.  289 


License  N o.  659 

Trenton,  5ih  Floor, 
Trenton  Trust  Company 
Building 
License  N o.  660 


HomseboU  charges  the  low  rate  set  hy  the  New  Jersey  law,  2H  % 
a  month  on  smpaid  halassces. 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

Streri . . . . . . City. _ 

.tmouni  /  with  to  borrow  $ . . . My  salary  it  $ _ _ _ _ 

I  teach  at . . . . . . 

It  is  understood  this  inquiry  does  not  oblifste  me  to  borrow  ot 
put  roe  to  sny  expense. 


A  very  little  reading — suggested  perhaps  by  the 
art  teacher  or  librarian — will  bring  to  her  rich 
rewards  of  personal  and  professional  development. 
She  may  even  find  an  extension  course  in  the  field 
of  either  the  fine  or  the  applied  arts  at  least  as 
inspiring  to  her  and  as  profitable  to  her  pupils  as 
one  more  in  the  theory  or  methods  of  pedagogy. 
When  such  new  attitudes  are  accomplished,  the 
child’s  art  training  will  receive  enormous  momen¬ 
tum. 

Clearly  defined  objectives  of  art  teaching  will  be 
bound  to  prove  as  much  of  a  boon  to  pupils  as  to 
teachers.  Consciousness  of  mastery — one  of  the 
pupil’s  most  satisfying  educational  experiences  and 
a  powerful  incentive  to  his  further  efforts — is  now 
denied  in  art  to  all  but  those  few  children  whose 
creative  efforts  receive  the  approval  of  their  group 
or  their  teacher.  When  development  of  artistic 
power  is  made  a  matter  of  mastering,  one  at  a  time, 
specific,  measurable,  knowledges  and  skills,  the 
pupil  will  be  able  to  realize  progress  as  he  attains 
these  definite  masteries.  Carefully  determined  goals 
in  other  subjects  have  been  found  to  lessen  confusion 
in  the  child’s  mind  and  to  stimulate  learning.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  not  do  at  least 
as  much  for  art.  Pupils  are  now  given  a  definite 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  overcoming  clearly 
recognized  obstacles  to  their  most  effective  function¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  of  English  or  spelling  or  the  natural 
sciences.  The  same  placing  of  responsibility  on 
the  pupil  for  developing  powers  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  or  understanding  will  do  much  to  stimu¬ 
late  effort  and  increase  understanding  and  learning. 
If  pupils  are  to  take  such  responsibility,  however, 
their  goals  must  be  clearly  before  them  each  step 
of  the  way. 

Pupils,  the  school  faculty  as  a  whole,  art  teach¬ 
ers  in  particular,  all  have  more  important  and  far 
more  interesting  roles  to  play  in  the  teaching  of 
art  than  any  of  them  have  yet  had.  When  any 
possible  art  emphasis  is  neglected  in  teaching,  the 
whole  art  program  suffers;  and  as  this  happens, 
the  child’s  education  is  sadly  incomplete.  But 
evidence  is  plentiful  that  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  art  in  our  schools  will  become  the  medium 
for  increasing  the  child’s  awareness  of  and  delight 
in  order  and  fitness  and  beauty  where  he  finds 
them,  and  give  him  an  efficient  tool  for  expressing 
his  deepest  feelings.  We  feel  confident  in  ventur¬ 
ing  that  in  that  day  art,  which  at  times  has  come 
perilously  near  being  rejected  by  the  builders  of 
our  schools,  will  become  the  cornerstone  of  our 
educational  structure. 
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Significant  Trends  in  the  Building  of 
College  Education 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

it  facing  new  condiliont  and,  in  cootequcnce,  it  entering 
upon  a  new  era.  The  ‘leiture  clau’  will  be  much  more 
inclutive  in  the  future  than  in  the  patt  if  the  economittt  are 
good  prophett.  The  right  ute  of  leiture  will  become  a 
tocial  attet;  itt  wrong  ute,  a  tocial  liability,  to  an  extent 
never  before  experienced."* 

The  college  i$  the  social  agency  that  is  probably 
best  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  for 
additional  work  in  this  new  held  of  education. 

College  education  as  a  social  force  has  lagged 
behind  the  other  social  forces  of  the  community. 
The  college  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  the  social  forces  of  the  community  de¬ 
manding  specihc  services  and  the  resistance  of  the 
educational  forces  within  the  college  to  change  an 
established  order  of  education. 

The  college  of  to-morrow  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  selective  of  its  students,  and  after  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  student  it  will  guide  him  through  his  col¬ 
lege  activities  so  that  he  may  more  readily  adjust 
to  life’s  experiences  as  he  meets  them.  The  col¬ 
lege  of  to-morrow  should  meet  more  easily  the 
changing  trends  in  education  demanded  of  it  by 
society  because  that  society  will  have  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  college  trained  persons  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  college. 

*  President  Mary  Woolley:  The  Chicago  Leader,  March 
22,  1933. 


New  Officers  of  New  Jersey  Council 
of  Education 


President,  Roscoe  L.  West,  Principal  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton. 

Vice-President,  Clifford  J.  Scott,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  East  Orange. 

Secretary,  Paul  H.  Axtell,  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Schools,  Flemington. 

Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Morris,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Toms  River. 

Executive  Committee: 

John  B.  Dougall,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Summit. 

George  F.  Hall.  Supervising  Principal  of 
Schools,  Cliffside  Park. 

Frederick  J.  Sickles,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  Brunswick. 


COSTS  ARE  LOWER  I  Rail  and  Pulhnan  (area, 

tiotela.  all  expenses  doom!  New  45-day  round  trip  tkketa 
from  pointa  eaat  of  Chicaco  at  bariain  pricea!  New  16-day 
round  trip  tkketa  fram  Chicago  coat  only  72c  more  than 
regular  one  way  farea! 

HAPPY  DAYS  I  Ride  horaeback,  hike,  fish,  golf  or 
juat  loaf  ...  in  the  cool  Rockiea  .  .  .  Denver’a  mountain 
parka,  Colorado  Springs,  Pikes  Peak,  and  wonderful  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park. 

THE  ARISTOCRAT  I  Ride  the  West's  great  train,  the 
Aristocrat.  Enjoy  the  height  of  travel  luxury  at  no  extra  Uue! 


SEE  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  I  You  can  atop  off  in 

Chicago  and  visit  the  great  Century  of  Progreas  Exposition, 
thus  rounding  out  the  vacation  of  a  lifetime. 


FREE  COLORADO  BOOK 

Burlington  Travel  Bureau,  Dept.  NJ-2 
547  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  free  booklet 

Burlington 

Route 

A4j7iss _ _ _ 

Check  here  if  interested  in 

□  Yellowstone  □  Glacier  Park  □  Escorted  Tours 
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CRNADIRNROCi^lES  ! 


“In  the  nation  where  education  is  widely 
diffused,  the  people  demand  better  dwellings, 
better  clothing,  better  food,  better  transpor¬ 
tation,  better  sanitation  and  better  facilities 
for  recreation  and  learning.  In  short,  edu¬ 
cation  and  business  go  hand  in  hand.  Taken 
by  and  large,  business  is  good  where  educa- 
is  good 

“Education  trains  the  leaders  and  experts 
for  every  sort  of  business  and  industry  and 
therefore  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
creation  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Finally, 
education  is  largely  responsible  for  stable 
government,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
business  at  all.” 

George  H.  Dern, 

Former  Governor  of  Utah, 
now  Secretary  of  War. 


LAKE  LOUISE 


/7/7IVW come  t/ie  coi^ 


Do  You  Know  the  Mental  Health  of  Your 
Pupils?  What  I  Found  Out  by  Testing 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

15.  Do  you  mind  being  criticised? 

When  they  give  a  crazy  criticism. 

No,  I  do  not  mind. 

Once  in  a  while  I  do,  but  not  always. 

19.  Are  you  cowardly  about  admitting  wrong? 
Half  of  the  time. 

Sometimes. 

No,  if  I  do  something  wrong,  I  admit  it. 
for  that  is  fair. 

21.  Are  you  careful  not  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings? 

Yes,  but  when  they  hurt  my  feelings,  they 
mean  it,  too. 

Pretty  careful. 

22.  Are  you  loyal  to  your  teachers? 

Try  to  be. 

Yes,  I  am.  I  use  to  say  little  things  about 
them,  but  I  don’t  any  more. 

I  don’t  talk  about  them. 

To  two  of  them. 

You  bet!  Especially  one. 

Yes,  all  but  one. 


Chance  of  a  lifetime — a  millionaire's  playground  scaled 
down  for  the  rest  of  us!  Banff  Springs  Hotel — mile-high  golf 
course,  tennis,  two  swimming  pools  in  the  loom  of  snow  peaks, 
Indians,  cowboys,  guides,  horses,  superb  orchestra,  famous 
chefs . . .  The  world's  most  colorful  glacial  view  at  Chateau  Lake 
Louise.  .  .  Emerald  Lake,  Swiss  gem  of  the  Rockies — fishing, 
climbing,  boating,  motoring  .  .  .  Regal  living — menus  to  satisfy 
the  most  fiistidious.  Canadian  Pacific  your  host  throughout. 


6  Glorious  DftjB—2  days  Banff  brings  6  Wonderful  Days— iday  Banff  Springs 
Uotol.  2  days  Chateau  Lake  Louise.  2  Hotel.  2  days  Chateau  l^e  Louise, 
days  Emerald  Lake  Chalet.  128  miles  2  days  Emerald  l^e  Chalet.  Room, 
aoto>touring,  sightseeing,  including  oteals  at  all.  Side  tour  Moraine  l^e; 
Moraine  Lake-Great  Divide.  7th  day  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks.  126  miles 
nM>tor  Field  to  take  train.  Reverse  motoring.  Other  optional  trips.  Re¬ 
trip  Eastbound.  C^A  Eastbound.  CiLA 

ALL-EXPENSE  ....  #  /v  ALL-EXPENSE  .... 

4  Colorfid  Days— 1  day  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  2  at  Chateau  Lake  Louiee, 

1  at  Emerald  Lake  Chalet.  128  miles  of  motoring,  including  side  trip  to 
Moraine  Lake.  From  bnerald  Lake  motor  to  Fi^d  for  train.  Re-  ge/\ 

verse  trip  Eastbound.  AIX-EXPWSE . 

6  Outdoor  Days— Chateau  Lake  Louise,  Emerald  Lake  Chalet.  Lake  a 
Wapta— Yoho  Chalet-Bungalow  Camps.  Motoring.  ALX-EXPENSB  #4U 

Add  Rail  Fare  from  starting  Mint.  All  tours  originate  Banff  or  Field. 
Include  a  tour  oo  your  way  to  North  Pacihe  Coast,  California,  Alaska. 

Greatly  Reduced  Rates;  Special  weekly,  monthly  and  family  term*.  Hotels  open 
June  ^-Sept.  8.  Banff  S^ngs  Hotel:  European  Plan.  Single  Rooms  S6.M  up: 
Doable,  $8.60  «>.  S6  per  cent  under  19S2.  Chateau  Ijdie  Ixmise:  European  Han. 
Single  Rooofis  $6  up:  Doable  Rooms  $8  up.  Emerald  Lake  Chalet:  American 
Plan.  Single  Rooms  $7  up;  Double  Rooms  $6.60  up  per  person. 

Low  Summer  Round  Trip  Rail  Fares  to  Banff,  No  Pacific  Coast,  rallfomia,Ala£ka. 


Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 


Apply  Tourist  Agents,  <w  C>anadian  Pacific  Offices  inciua  .  .. 

NEW  TOBK,  344  Madisoo  Are. ;  PHILADELPHIA,  1500  Locust  St 
or  Manager,  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  BANFF,  Alta. 


April,  1933 
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Present  Trends  in  Education  of  Mentally 
Retarded  Children 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

tern  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  may  be,  also,  because 
the  older  system  has  been  faced  with  such  a  difh' 
cult  problem  of  educating  the  great  average  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  that  it  has  not  had  the  time  to  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work  the  special  group  was  doing. 

If  we  are  to  answer  our  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  trends  are  in  the  right  direction,  we  can  but 
say  that  the  trends  which  indicate  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren,  the  trends  which  indicate  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  larger  group  with  which  the  public 
schools  have  to  deal,  the  trends  which  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  closer  co-operation  and  better  rela¬ 
tionships  through  all  departments  of  the  educational 
system,  are  all  very  much  in  the  right  direction. 

Out  of  what  has  already  been  done  there  should 
be  other  developments  toward  better  classification 
and  better  diagnosis  of  childroi  who  need  special 
training  and  instruction.  It  is  not  clear  that  this 
needed  development  has  reached  the  stage  of  being 
called  a  trend  as  yet.  It  is  already  too  long  de¬ 
layed.  Psychologists  who  serve  the  school  system 
must  face  the  situation  which  exists  in  the  schools 
for  them  no  less  than  for  the  special  class  teachers, 
which  is  the  necessity  of  working  with  large  groups 
of  children  while  at  the  same  time  being  able  to 
know  the  needs  of  the  individual  child.  Public 
school  education  is  to  a  large  extent  mass  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  the  psychologists  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  class  teachers  must  evolve  techniques  of  examin¬ 
ing  and  teaching  children  so  they  will  be  able  to 
know  individual  children  and  yet  be  able  to  serve 
a  greater  number  of  children. 

The  trend  of  all  education  is  toward  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  needs  of  the  children  and  toward 
a  better  organization  and  teaching  techniques  to 
meet  those  needs.  This  trend  intelligently  guided 
can  but  lead  to  better  education  of  all  children 
whatever  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  in  what¬ 
ever  group  they  happen  to  be  receiving  their  edu¬ 
cation. 


John  E.  Dugan,  assistant  to  the  principal  of 
Princeton  Junior-Senior  High  School,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  mathematics 
at  the  school,  has  been  elected  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  Rutgers  University. 


low’//  atxree— 


that  this  is  America’s 
Greatest  Trip 

Round  trip  to  California 
by  water  and  rail 

And  now  the  fares  are  so  modest  that  almost 
anyone  can  have  this  marvelous  experience! 
Think  of  it— a  5,500  mile  voyage— a  visit  in 
Havana,  the  thrilling  transit  of  the  Paiuma 
Ginal  with  time  to  see  Balboa,  Panama  City, 
etc.,  and  then— glorious  California. 

For  the  trip  home  you  have  a  wide  choice  of 
interesting  rail  routes  with  liberal  stop-over 
privileges.  Tourist  Class  fares  are  as  low  as 
$220  round  trip — $325  for  First  Class!  This 
includes  accommodations,  meals  and  all 
essential  expenses  on  the  ship  and  rail  fare 
across  the  continent. 

But  when  you  go,  be  sure  to  choose  one  of 
these  famous  BIG  THREE  liners — California, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  They  are  the  largest 
ships  in  coast-to-coast  service  .  .  . 
Round  trips  by  sea  from  $180  in 
Tourist  and  $337.50  in  First  Class. 

For  full  information  apply  to  steamship  or  railroad  agents 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  GREATEST 

MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISE 

at  lowest  cost 


*590 

up,  including  cemplutu 
shoru  trips 


VISIT  EVERY  country  on  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  this  Summer  plus  the 
Black  Sea,  Russia,  Bulgaria.  The 
Alhambra,  Athens,  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  Rome,  with  their  memorable 
souvenirs  of  antiquity... the  spark¬ 
ling  scenic  brilliance  of  the  Riviera, 
Sicily,  Palma  Majorca — in  all,  66 
world-famous  cities  and  scenes. 
Sails  from  New  York  July  1st— 63  days. 

$590  up  includes  oil  expenses  (except  purely 
personal)  for  the  entire  summer.  You  travel 
on  the  luxurious  S.S.  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON, 
chartered  from  the  Dollar  Lines,  especially 
constructed  for  summer  cruising.  All  state¬ 
rooms  are  outside,  exceptionally  large  and 
comfortable.  First  class  only. 

For  your  greater  enjoyment,  free  (optional) 
courses  ore  offered  in  history,  art,  languages 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
lOth  AAediterranean  cruise  under  the  personal 
direction  of  James  Boring.  One  American  ship, 
one  American  management  throughout. 

Last  summer's  AAediterranean  cruise  booked 
to  capacity  long  before  sailing.  AAake  your 
plans  immediately,  ta  assure  Inclusion  in  the 
limited  membership  and  the  vridest  selectian 
of  fine  staterooms. 

• 

OTHER  JAMES  BORING  TRIPS 

NORTH  CAPE  CRUISE — a  deluxe  trip  for  the  thrifty- 
leisurely  trovel,  limited  to  25  meml^rs— ‘finest  trovel 
occommodotions — soils  July  5th *-$575. 

ORIENT  CRUISE— 62  days  of  comfortable  touring  in 
the  Pacific.  From  Los  Angeles  July  9th— California, 
Howoii,  extensive  tour  of  Japan  and  Chino — $525. 
EUROPE^Wide  selection  of  tours  to  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

e 

Apply  today  for  details  of  trip  thot  interests  you, 
to  your  local  agent  or 

JAMES  BORING  CO.  Inc. 

642  Fifth  Av«nu«  Dept.  "J”  N«w  York 


Significant  Trends  in  Higher  Education 

(ContinueJ  from  page  10) 

to  the  social  background,  home  environment,  aca¬ 
demic  achieventent,  intellectual  ability  and  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  of  individual  students.  Mental  hygiene 
departments  pass  upon  the  general  fitness  of  student 
personalities  for  the  teaching  profession,  and, 
through  personal  interviews,  promote  individual 
student  interests  and  also  eliminate  those  not  well 
fitted  for  the  profession. 

3.  Staff  selection.  Some  of  the  New  Jersey 
state  teacher  training  schools  are  maintaining  a 
minimum  of  a  master’s  degree  for  all  instructional 
staff  members,  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  with  three 
years  of  graduate  work.  Attention  is  given  to 
marked  teaching  ability  and  knowledge  of  edu¬ 
cational  theory  as  well  as  to  academic  scholarship. 

4.  The  points  which  seem  to  have  gained  great¬ 
est  recognition  from  outside  of  the  state  have  to  do 
with  the  New  Jersey  curriculum  and  scholarship 
requirements  and  the  program  for  integrating  work 
within  departments,  between  departments,  and  from 
departments  toward  student  teaching  and  in-service 
teaching. 

In  relation  to  scholarship  the  teachers  colleges 
make  the  distinction  between  an  academic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subject  matter  and  a  teaching  knowledge 
of  subject  matter.  This  does  not  mean  that  less 
subject  matter  is  taught,  for  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  does  mean  that,  while  scholarship  is  recognized 
as  the  first  essential  of  a  teacher,  subject  matter 
should  be  taught  as  a  means  to  a  professional  «d 
rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  same  claim 
would  be  made  by  any  other  profession. 

Unless  the  teachers’  colleges  set  up  definite  pro¬ 
fessional  aims,  procedures  and  standards  which 
may  reasonably  guarantee  scholastic  and  profes¬ 
sional  standing  to  the  teachers,  then  the  time  may 
be  far  off  vsdien  teaching  can  be  called  a  profes¬ 
sion.  Hundreds  of  college  graduates  are  telling  us 
to-day  that  teaching  is  not  a  profession  and  has  no 
standing.  For  instance,  when  the  graduate  engi¬ 
neer  with  six  Vfeeks  of  training  in  “education” 
claims  the  right  to  compete  with  graduates  of 
teacher  training  schools  who  have  been  willing  *0 
give  four  or  five  years  to  training  for  their  profes¬ 
sion,  then  he  is  saying  that  teaching  has  no  stand¬ 
ing;  it  is  not  a  profession  and  there  are  no  crimes 
to  be  committed  in  its  name.  One  should  consider 
what  hazards  would  result  from  having  teachers 
with  six  weeks  of  engineering  training  build  our 
bridges  and  our  railroads! 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  one  of  the  greatest 
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steps  that  is  being  made  in  public  education  in  New 
Jersey  or  in  the  United  States  is  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  It  is  only 
through  this  movement  that  educational  standards 
may  be  advanced.  Teachers  must  not  only  be 
privileged  but  made  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
strength  which  a  soundly  established  profession 
may  command. 

When  all  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
schools  have  been  permitted  to  select  their  students 
on  a  professional  basis  and  to  [Jace  them  undei 
the  guidance  of  a  superior  faculty  and  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  maintains  good  equipment  and  a 
well  integrated  program  of  professional  subject 
matter  and  professional  procedures,  then  the 
foundations  of  etfective  teacher  training  will  have 
been  established. 


TTie  Chicago  N.  E.  A.  Convention 
July  1-7.  1933 

(Conlinued  from  page  28) 

will  take  the  convention  delegate  to  the  Elxpontion 
gates.  The  great  universities  and  colleges,  art  in¬ 
stitutes  and  conservatories  of  Chicago  appeal  to 
many  who  will  remain  in  the  city  to  take  advantsige 
of  these  educational  opportunities  after  the  con¬ 
vention  is  over. 

Physical  arrangements  for  the  Chicago  meeting 
represent  a  hi^  peak  in  the  attainment  of  comfort, 
economy  and  convenience  for  conventioners.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  meetings  will  be  held  within  an 
area  of  three  blocks  from  the  Stevens  Hotel.  The 
spacious  lobby  of  the  Stevens,  its  battery  of  four¬ 
teen  elevators,  its  ballrooms,  libraries,  miniature 
golf  course,  roof  garden,  theatre,  and  eating  places, 
adapted  to  every  taste  and  pocketbook,  will  be 
available  at  all  times  for  the  use  of  those  who 
attend  the  convention. 

Convention  exhibits  will  be  displayed  in  the  pal¬ 
atial  exhibition  hall  of  the  hotel  itself.  Visitors 
may  check  their  wraps  and  parcels  in  their  own 
rooms  while  inspecting  the  beautiful  booths  which 
will  comprise  this  exhibit.  Railroad  fares  have 
reached  a  new  low  even  more  advantageous  than 
the  usual  convention  rate,  in  honor  of  the  Century 
of  Progress  Elxposition.  Information  is  available 
at  every  railroad  office.  Economically  and  profit¬ 
ably  the  teachers  of  America  may  join  the  effort 
to  preserve  the  schools  in  which  the  Chicago  con¬ 
vention  will  play  an  important  part. 


BEST  on  the  ship! 

TO  EUROPE 

at  TOURIST  CLASS 
LOW  RATES 


The  modern 
idea  .  .  .  exclu¬ 
sive,  yet  inex¬ 
pensive!  Four  re¬ 
markable  steam- 
ers  —  Pamland, 
Wcstemland,  Minnewaska,  Minnetonka — the 
former  two  were  Cabinsh^  and  the  latter  two 
were  exclusively  First  Class — now  yours,  the 
best  on  the  ship,  for  the  lowTourist  Class  hre. 

Here  is  low-cost  service  to  Europe  in  true 
democratic  style!  The  best  staterooms,  the 
lovely  public  rooms,  the  broad  decks,  are 
yours — at  the  Tourist  Class  rate — fittings 
and  fiirmshings  unchanged,  just  as  they  were 
when  in  former  service. 


Here  are  the  ’nCourist“  Ships  to  remember 

MINNEWASKA  PENNLAND 

MINNETONKA  WESTERNLAND 


OmW^  OmW^ 

$108.50  $192  $106.50  $189 

{Petmland  and  tVettemUmd  offer  modem  Third 
Qass— one  way,  Round  trip,  ^131.90.) 


To  Southampton,  Havre,  Antwerp 
(Ratea  above  are  to  first  port  of  call.) 


For  full  information  apply  to  your  local  agent — the 
trarel  authority  in  your  community,  or  direct  to 


^  RED  STAR  LINE 

nrranuTioiiM.  MERCMmu  iurme  co. 

No.  I  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Make  your  plans  now  to  visit  Atlantic  City 
and  Hotel  Dennis  .  ,  .  forget  your  cares  in 
the  glorious  sweep  of  the  Great  Atlantic  as 
viewed  from  the  open  decks  of  HOTEL 
DENNIS!  Gain  that  sunshine  perspective 
so  necessary  to  carry  on! 

Efficient,  thoughtful  service  bom  of  a  true 
desire  to  make  your  visit  pleasant  await  you 
at  the  Dennis. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Low  Rates  Continued  Until  August  Ist 
WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 


Absolutely  Fireproof 


300  ROOMS  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 
“The  Cradle  of  American  History" 

LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 

Manager 


Our  Public  School  Crisis 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  time  was  never  so  opportune  for  the  raising 
of  the  standards  for  admission  to  and  graduation 
from  teacher  training  schools.  An  illogical  by¬ 
product  has  been  a  growing  insistence  that  our 
standards,  already  too  low,  should  be  lowered  fur¬ 
ther.  Teacher  training  schools  should  raise  the 
standards  for  admission  to  the  point  where  only 
those  who  seem  reasonably  sure  of  successfully 
completing  the  course  would  be  admitted.  This 
sort  of  control  is  operated  effectively  now  by  the 
better  legal  and  medical  schools.  Stringent  re¬ 
quirements  should  be  made  for  admission  which 
would  reduce  by  at  least  two-thirds  the  number  of 
applicants  accepted.  Strict  regulations  relative  to 
the  graduation  of  students  should  be  put  into  effect 
which  would  materially  reduce  the  number  of 
graduates. 

Dix,  in  the  work  referred  to  (Page  91)  makes 
this  statement:  “In  the  interest  of  increasing  the 
size  of  individual  training  schools  throughout  the 
country,  candidates  have  until  recently  been  all  but 
dragooned  into  these  schools.  At  the  same  time 
training  schools  have  multiplied  in  number.  No 
central  organization  has  attempted  to  learn  all  the 
facts  and  place  them  before  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  before  those  responsible  for  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers.”  In  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  public  schools  and  the  training  schools  this 
situation  no  longer  should  be  allowed  to  exist. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  through  some  central 
agency,  such  as  state  departments  of  education,  an 
annual  survey  should  be  made  of  the  probable  de¬ 
mand  for  trained  teachers.  After  this  demand  is 
determined  the  number  of  candidates  admitted  to 
teacher  training  institutions  could  be  limited  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts.  Possibly,  through  some 
voluntary  association  of  all  the  teacher  training 
agencies,  an  agreement  could  be  reached  whereby 
an  allotment  of  candidates  for  teacher  training 
could  be  made  to  each  accredited  institution.  To 
go  on  blindly  as  we  are  now  without  intelligent  and 
state-wide  planning  is  to  invite  destruction  of  our 
program  of  teacher  training. 

Finally,  in  each  state  there  should  be  set  up  a 
fact-finding  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  of  the  publicly  and  privately  maintained 
teacher  training  institutions,  state  departments  of 
education,  and  the  public  schools  to  the  end  that 
through  intelligent  planning  the  crisis  which  affects 
public  education  may  not  result  in  destroying  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  teacher  training 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Only  by  united 
and  co-operative  effort  can  this  be  averted. 
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Some  Trends  in  Elementary  Education 

(ConlinueJ  from  page  14) 

If  we  are  becoming  more  critical  about  the  child, 
together  with  what  and  how  to  teach  him,  we  are 
in  nowise  becoming  less  critical  of  the  teacher,  who 
probably,  after  all,  serves  as  the  greatest  impetus  to 
the  creation  of  true  values  in  education.  Col¬ 
lectively,  teachers  with  their  comprehensive  "in- 
service  education"  programs,  are  coming  to  have  a 
closer  unity  of  effort  m  their  aspirations  to  rise  to 
what  is  most  excellent  in  the  art  of  teaching.  At 
this  point,  it  might  well  be  said  that  the  "key 
teacher"  is  also  becoming  increasingly  important 
and  necessary.  This  is  true  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  economy  and  improvement  of  supervision. 
The  teachers  of  the  various  grade  levels  can  come 
together  to  discuss  more  intimately  and  perhaps 
more  personally  the  problems  associated  with  their 
particular  grades.  The  "key  teacher"  through  her 
personality,  her  experience,  and  her  professional 
background  would  quite  naturally  become  the  vol¬ 
untary  leader  and  motivating  force  of  whatever 
should  transpire  in  the  improvement  of  mstruction. 
Her  guidance  of  the  group  would,  at  times,  lead 
them  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  pro¬ 
cedures.  At  other  times,  they  may  be  interested 
in  the  arrangement  of  demonstration  projects  for 
the  purposes  of  acquainting  the  group  with  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  and  techniques  involved  in  pupil 
direction.  As  these  units  of  organization  in  the 
school  system  become  more  co-operative  and  effi¬ 
cient.  they  will  resolve  themselves  into  a  functional 
force  strong  enough  to  supplement  supervision  in 
times  of  expansion,  and  probably  competent  enough 
to  supplant  it  in  exigencies  demanding  severe  re¬ 
trenchment. 

In  a  more  figurative  sense,  every  teacher  should 
be  a  “key  teacher,"  in  that  she  must  unlock  what 
lies  deepest  in  the  child’s  nature  and  bring  to  the 
surface  those  sentiments  and  qualities  so  essential 
to  happy  and  successful  living.  More  than  ever 
before,  we  are  looking  to  her  for  the  light  of  the 
future.  We  are  depending  upon  her  to  stir  those 
youthful  and  unbridled  imaginations  to  the  creative 
possibilities  that  lie  ahead.  This  will  require  more 
than  intellectual  competency  and  professional  fit¬ 
ness.  Even  that  gloss  of  specialized  training  which 
may  come  through  the  advent  of  "apprenticeship 
periods”  in  teaching  will  not  be  enough.  Together 
with  all  this,  there  should  be  a  fertile  cultural  back¬ 
ground  colored  by  an  aesthetic  sense  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  in  life.  Tomes  of  polished  and 
dignified  language  might  swell  the  literature  de- 
Kiibing  the  qualities  and  essentials  of  a  teacher, 
but  probably  what  would  transcend  them  all  would 


HAPPY  TIMES 

..gay  people.. 

LOW  COST! 

You'll  find  them  all  on  these  famous  liners 

EUROPE-BOUND 


Agaygame  on  the  sun  deck... next  stop  Cherbourg 
. . .  can’t  you  picture  yourself  revelling  in  all  the 
thrill  of  it— enjoying  every  delightful  minute  with 
the  charming  folk  you’ll  hnd  aboard . . .  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  this  year’s  low  costs  are  pleas¬ 
antly  possible  for  your  vacation  budget! 

Europe-bound!  What  a  glamorous  good  time 
those  two  words  evoke,  when  you’re  travelling  on 
these  mighty  liners  of  White  Star!  How  delight¬ 
fully  perfect  is  every  little  detail  that’s  planned  for 
your  enjoyment ...  all  those  luxuries  great  and 
small  that  are  yours  in  T ourist  Class  because  White 
Star  specializes  in  good  times.  And,  of  course,  an 
important  part  of  your  enjoyment  are  the  remark¬ 
ably  low  rates  these  fast,  famous  liners  offer  you  in 
modern,  gaily  informal  Tourist  Class.  Notice  them 
below— your  pocketbook  won’t! 


RATES  FROM 

SOIZoue 

war 


ROUND 

trip 

Tourist  Class 


MAJESTIC  —  u/crWi  Urziit  ship 

OLYMPIC  GEORGIC  (ntw)  BRITANNIC 

ADRIATIC  LAURENTIC  DORIC 


Apply  to  your  local  agent 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 

Intamational  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  . 

Other  tfftces  in  principal  cities.  A$ents  everywhere. 


be  that  mellowness  of  disposition  and  richness  of 
personality  which  will  so  touch  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  that  worthwhile  ideals  become  the  per¬ 
manent  values  in  life. 
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EUROPE 


Travel  indepen>  I  HI  If  you  pi^er  an  e» 
dently,  all  plans  are  H.  ^ J  cortedtrip.hcrean 
made  in  advance,  5^  tours,  intwt 

Go  abroad  on  date  I  ij  inglyjjnd^llj 
andshipyouprefer.  |  pUi^ai^P^ 

V  .  “■T'D  A\rA  modest  m 

comes.  As  follows 

MEX  tour  begins  ■  ■  W  .  . 

.  n  B  I  ■  tour  S>oa 

^  „  c _  .  4»^y  tour  949a 

Choose  from  it 

fascinating  itiner*  I  if  (iMluding  steam 

aries.Fromiydays  I  ^  •bip  fare.)  Sight 
r  ,  ^  seeing  is  compre 

for  lijjtojy  ^ys  UH  ten^'c;  accooimc 
at  $500.00*  (Not  ■  dations  pleasant 

including  ocean  ^  f|Hand  arrangement 
voyage.)  Send  for  flezible.Sendfo 

Booklet.  Booklet. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Service 

896  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Heed  Mexir*’s  lleckoalaK*  Attend  Summer  Courses 
of  the  Mexican  National  University,  the  oldest  in 
the  Americas,  amidst  ideal  surroundings,  in  cool 
Mexico  City.  Credits  recognized  in  the  States. 
Rates  of  exchange  renders  cost  of  living  in  Mexico 
cheaper  than  staying  at  home.  Fast  excellent  train 
service.  Reduced  summer  round  trip  fares.  For 
attractive  illustrated  book,  free,  write  to:  P.  P. 
de  Hoyoa,  G.  A.  NatioBal  Railways  of  Mexie*,  22S 
W.  34tli  Street,  New  Y*rfc  City. 


LftflGUBGC  summcn  SCHOOLS 

wUA  COiUf*  Ommms  amd  Ammieam  CaUe^  CutUU 

*ffl*  ^^ip..SttSCaVIJCS  STUBY 
1/'  jcn  iC^.ineiviDsaL  tutossw 
^  .iscsi,  cnviaonsMaT 

I  |lv/ 1  soa  laiMtMOC  snwY 
V  11/  I  •lnTeit63TinG*  Thhvcl 

^AtHC  open  road  •  Inc. 

•  5*  Win  atsvy  nwN  Stuit.  Msw  Yesa  City  « 


All  expenses  lend  snd  sea 


AUvxpfnae  tour  prim  from  1260  to  S6^  indilde  rouiuT 
thpocpan  paaafv.  ho(«b.  mc^  tnvd  in  Elurope.  lutde 
am-wp.  motor  trips,  admissions  to  mUleries  and  mu- 

•suma-evon  your  tips?  jm  THAVIL  <UHU>s  MC* 
Mo  No.  MidiisfMi.  OHcsf*  521  FfMi  Avo.,  How  YoA  City 


Character  Education  in  Public  Schools 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Character  codes  as  a  means  of  character  educa¬ 
tion  are  most  valuable  to  those  who  make  them. 
The  group  which  works  out  its  own  code  probably 
profits  thereby.  The  ready-made  code  is  usually 
too  inclusive  and  lacks  the  spontaneity  and  patness 
necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

The  giving  of  credit  for  approved  practices 
which  cannot  be  checked  is  usually  vicious.  The 
question:  ‘‘How  many  children  did  a  kind  deed 
to-day?”  may  easily  be  more  productive  lies  than 
future  kind  deeds. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  direct  method  is 
given  because  of  the  importance  of  some  of  the 
steps  involved.  In  a  longer  report  they  might  rank 
as  separate  theses. 

The  direct  method  of  character  development  is 
most  effective  when: 

1.  An  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  friendli¬ 
ness  has  been  established. 

2.  The  problems  and  needs  of  a  present  situa¬ 
tion  are  analyzed  and  understood. 

3.  Individuals  are  helped  to  set  up  dynanuc 
and  worthwhile  objectives  which  will  help  solve 
the  problems  presented. 

4.  Care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  steps  necessary 
to  reaching  these  objectives  are  understood. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  success  and  equally  great  care  used  to 
see  that  partial  or  complete  failure  may  not  mean 
loss  of  self-respect. 

6.  Integration  of  experience  is  brought  about  by 
a  recognition  of  the  general  application  of  traits 
and  principles  involved. 

Thesis  VII. 

Mental  health  is  directly  and  poxtively  related 
to  desirable  character. 

Mental  health  may  he  defined  as  the  adjustment 
of  human  beings  to  their  physical  and  social  en¬ 
vironment  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  effective  ex¬ 
pression  through  work  and  a  maximum  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  happiness.  If  this  definition  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
mental  health  and  desirable  character.  We  are 
probably  very  near  the  truth  when  we  say  that 
mental  health  plus  a  disposition  to  work  toward 
socially  desirable  objectives  constitutes  that  form 
of  character  which  the  school  should  strive  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Command  of  the  principles  and  procedures 
which  underlie  mental  health  are  part  of  the  es¬ 
sential  equipment  of  every  person  who  accepts  any 
part  of  the  task  of  helping  children  to  develop  de¬ 
sirable  characters. 
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Thesis  VIII. 

The  Role  of  the  Administrator 
Within  the  limits  of  his  opportunities  and  abili¬ 
ties,  the  administrator  is  responsible  for  character 
education  in  the  schools  xphich  are  in  his  charge. 

One  careful  investigation  indicates  that  the  zeal 
of  the  administrator  is  the  most  signihcant  single 
factor  in  assuring  success  in  this  field.  If  he  is 
fundamentally  interested,  things  come  to  pass. 

In  order  to  work  effectively  he  must  understand 
character  education  and  be  able  to  give  leadership 
and  to  evaluate  results.  Effective  organization, 
discriminating  selection  of  personnel,  and  provision 
for  training  in  service  are  as  essential  in  this  work 
as  in  any  other  activity  of  the  school. 

Thesis  IX. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 
The  teacher  is  the  primary  agent  in  carrying 
out  an  effective  program  of  character  development. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  teacher  in  carrying  out 
a  sound  program  of  character  development  is 
largely  determined  by  the  followring  factors: 

I.  His  orvn  character.  He  should  be  a  good 
advertisement  for  the  article  he  is  selling.  There 


ECONOMY  TOURS 

EUROPE 


Jun*  22nd  from  N«w  York — 
w*«kly  thnraoftar.  Grant 
voriaty  of  durations  and  itin- 
aroriat  through  Europa. 

Atlantic  Crossings  on  our 
•wift  "Famous  Four" 

STABILIZED  SHIPS 

—in  Third  Clast,  tha  collagiata 
troval  moda,  with  axtro  faaturas. 

Wrlf»  for  Information 

HAMBIRH-AMERICAH 

UM  C  39  Broadway,  Now  York 

^  “  Or  Your  Trovol  Aaont 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

state  Teachers  Aasoeiatioa  Headqaartera 
Convenient  to  railroads,  shops,  theatres,  etc. 
Entirely  refurnished  and  redecorated. 

400  Rooms  400  Baths 

JaeksoB  lilvd^  Dearborn  4k  Quiney  Sta. 
CHICAGO 
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IN  NEW  JERSEY 

as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  these  new 
textbooks  for  high  schools  are  winning  wide 
respect  for  their  unusual  value  in  the  class¬ 
room.  They  consolidate  the  results  of  recent 
advances  in  secondary  school  teaching. 

Comity 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

Btc^er 

MODERN  HISTORY 

janzen  &  Stephenson 

EVERYDAY  ECONOMICS 

Maioffin  &  Henry 

LATIN— FIRST  YEAR 

Berry  8c  Lee 

LATIN— SECOND  YEAR 

Burton  6c  Cummere 

LATIN— FOURTH  YEAR 

SUiVEB,  BUBDETT  AMD  COMPANY 
41  Union  Squnre  New  Yc 


Working  like  magic! 

nays  a  teachers  college 
instructor  of 

Daily  Drills  for 
Better  English 

By  Edward  Harlan  Webster 

A  new,  effective  method  of  eliminating 
speech  errors  by  utilizing  diagnostic 
tests  in  grammar,  diction,  pronunciation, 
etc.,  followed  by  daily  oral  cumulative 
drills  and  setting-up  exercises  that  firmly 
establish  habits  of  correct  speech.  There 
are  specific  self-measurement  tests  in 
abundance. 

Send  for  description 

World  Book  Company 

Yonknrs-on-Hudton,  New  York 


is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  more  character 
is  caught  than  is  taught. 

2.  His  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  psp- 
chologp  and  mental  hygiene  which  underlie  char¬ 
acter  growth  and  his  ability  to  apply  them  in  under¬ 
standing  and  helping  children.  Common  sense  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  are  essential,  but  they 
are  not  edequate.  Specific  training  for  the  job 
is  necessary. 

3.  His  understanding  of  the  social  and  phyrical 
erwironment  of  the  child  and  his  ability  to  manipu¬ 
late  it  so  that  the  child  makes  proper  adjustments. 
He  needs  to  know  how  to  use  clarinets  and  cameras, 
propositions  in  geometry  and  gangs.  If  he  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  skillful,  these  may  almost  become  instru¬ 
ments  of  precision  in  building  character. 

Thesis  X. 

The  school  as  a  character-forming  agency  should 
make  use  of  the  services  of  experts  in  those  fields 
which  are  directly  related  to  its  work. 

One  characteristic  of  the  expert  in  education  is 
his  diligence  in  seeking  aid  from  experts  in  other 
fields.  The  physician,  the  sociologist,  ffie  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  the  psychiatrist  can  make  valuable 
contributions  to  our  understanding  and  treatment 
of  the  child  and  his  environment.  In  attempting  to 
influence  personality  and  character  there  is  par¬ 
ticular  need  that  opinion  be  based  on  information, 
that  sentiment  be  directed  by  science.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  common  sense  and  rule  of  thumb  pro¬ 
cedures  is  justifiable  only  until  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  furnishes  more  trustworthy  substitutes  or  sup¬ 
plements. 

Thesis  XI. 

Character  development  is  an  individual  matter. 

The  only  way  to  improve  society  is  to  improve 
individuals.  Any  technique  or  device  or  philosophy 
which  centers  attention  on  and  promotes  the  all¬ 
round  efficiency  of  the  individual  is  valuable.  One 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  a  teacher  who  wishes  to 
understand  and  help  a  child  is  a  cumulative  case 
study  record  of  that  child.  This  record  should  be 
concerned  with  such  data  as  social  and  economic 
background,  health,  personality,  native  ability  and 
achievement,  interests  and  vocational  desires.  The 
material  should  be  conveniently  arranged,  flexible 
in  form,  and  easily  accessible  to  the  teacher.  Every 
school  has  much  material  which  should  be  k^ 
in  this  permanent  form.  The  problem  of  making 
it  available  is  largely  an  administrative  one.  The 
services  which  it  can  render  are  basic  and  far-^ 
reaching  in  any  attempt  to  help  a  child  to  improve 
his  character. 
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TEACHERS  WANTED— Good  teachers  are  wanted 
for  schools  and  colleges  for  September.  We  serve 
direct  requests  In  New  Jersey  and  twenty-flve  other 
states.  No  commission  due  till  position  is  secured. 
Bareli  New.  NATIONAL  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 
D.  H.  Ceek,  MaBager 

6  Branch  Offices  S27  Petry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  SERIES 

Bp 

WALTER  DAMROSCH 
GEORGE  H.  GARTLAN 
KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 

A  New  Seriea  for  a  New  Era 
One  Book  for  Each  Grade 

MY  FIRST  SONG  BOOK 

Grade  II 

UNISON  SONGS 

Grade  III 

Now  ready  for  your  examination 
Have  you  teen  them? 

HARLAND  P.  PRENDERGAST 

New  Jersey  Representative 

HindSy  Hayden  &  EldredgCy  Inc. 

5  Union  Square  West  New  York  City 


Jutt  Publiahedl 
ORADY-KLAPPES-GIFFORD  S 

^^Childhood  Readers” 


OPi'BS 


TO  CHILDREN 

Delightful  content,  superbly  illustrated,  with 
a  host  of  challenging  problems  that  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  reading  techniques. 

TO  TEACHERS 

A  well-graded  set  of  basal  readers  with  a 
system  of  teaching  reading  that  rides  no 
hobby  and  incorporates  significant  teaching 
technique  of  proved  worth. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

697  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YOBX 
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I  f  you’re  a  neighborly  sort 
of  a  person  you’ll  like  the 
Trenton  Trust  and  we’d  like 
you  for  a  customer.  Why 
not  drop  in  some  day  soon 
and  open  a  savings  account? 

Mercer  Count})’s  Oldest  Trust  Institution 

Trenton  Trust 
Company 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Has  any  one  ever  ex¬ 
plained  why  a  teacher 
should  make  a  Will? 

’  .  .  .  May  we? 

THE  TRENTON 
BANKING  COMPANY 

N.  W.  Cor.  State  &  Warren  Sta. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


TRENT  PRESS 

Thomas  J.  Delate,  Prop. 

BOOK  AND  JOB 
PRINTING 

14  North  Warren  Street 
Third  Floor 

Telephone  5468  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Books  for  Professional  Reading 

Adjusting  the  School  to  the  Child — ^by  C.  W. 
Washbume — EWorld  Book.  $1.68.  Results  of 
experimentation  in  the  Winnetka  Schools. 

Carr'ping  the  Mail — by  A.  W.  Hughes — Lincoln 
School,  $2.25.  A  second  grade’s  experiences 
wid)  a  unit  of  work. 

Creative  Expression — by  Gertrude  Hartman — 
Day,  $5.00.  Creative  work  in  art,  music,  liter¬ 
ature.  and  dramatics  previously  covered  in  the 
Progressive  Education  magazine. 

Education  for  a  Neiv  Era — by  A.  G.  Melvin — 
Day,  $0.25.  In  our  new  era  education  must 
write  history  in  advance. 

First  Experiences  ivith  Literature — by  Alice  Dalg- 
liesh — Scribner,  $1.25.  Brief  discussion  of 
story-telling,  the  school  library,  and  creative  ex¬ 
pression. 

Major  Units  in  the  Social  Studies — by  C.  W. 
Waddell  and  others — Day,  $3.50.  Practical 
help  in  the  teaching  and  development  of  ele¬ 
mentary  social  science  units. 

Organization  and  Admirnstration  of  Secondary 
Schools — by  H.  R.  Douglass — Ginn,  $2.60. 
Old  and  new  phases  of  administration  adequate¬ 
ly  covered. 

Poetry  in  the  Netv  Curriculum — by  John  Hooper 
— Day,  $1.20.  Chapters  covering  objectvies. 
guidance,  and  creative  work. 

Rema^ers  of  Mankind — by  C.  W.  Washbume — 
Day,  $3.00.  Result  of  interviews  and  ques¬ 
tionnaires  on  ideals  in  education. 

Right  Book  for  the  Right  Child — by  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association — A.  L.  A., 
$2.50.  An  excellent  guide  with  age  or  grade 
placement  and  a  short  note  indicating  contant 
and  special  appeal. 

Teaching  Nutrition  to  Boys  and  Girls — by  M.  S. 
Rose — Macmillan,  $2.00.  A  series  of  lesson 
units  with  the  emphasis  on  food  in  relation  to 
child  life. 

Teaching  Procedures — by  W.  C.  Ruediger — 
Houghton,  $2.00.  Analysis  of  modem  teach¬ 
ing  techniques. 

T eaching  the  Social  Studies — by  D.  G.  Fancier — 
Crawford,  $2.00.  Designed  as  a  textbook  in 
courses  on  teaching  the  social  studies.  Many 
excellent  suggestions  for  teachen. 

Western  Youth  Meets  Eastern  Culture — by  F.  G. 
Sweeney — Lincoln  School,  $2.50.  An  account 
of  the  development  of  a  unit  integrating  art,  so¬ 
cial  studies,  and  English  in  the  Junior  High 
School. 

Prepared  hy  the 

Ne»  Jersey  Publie  Library  Commission 


Review  Cover  Contest 


Art  and  printing  teachers  in  New  Jersey  are  bvited  by 
the  Editorial  Grnunittee  to  design  or  to  have  their  pupils 
design  a  new  cover  for  the  NeW  Jersey  EDUCATIONAL 
Review.  The  Committee  proposes  to  replace  the  present 
cover  of  the  REVIEW  in  October,  1933.  Designs  must, 
therefore,  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  this  school  year. 
At  its  first  meeting  m  September  the  Editorial  Committee 
augmented  by  professional  designers  and  art  teachers  will 
consider  the  designs  and  decide  which  is  most  suitable  for 
the  Review. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  part  in  this  friendly  competition  and 
contribute  toward  a  better  and  more  attractive  Review. 

1.  Size:  The  Review  cover  measures  6%"xlOV^". 

2.  Content:  The  following  must  appear  on  the  cover: 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
Volume  7,  October,  1933,  Number  I 
Official  Publication  of  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 

Any  other  infdtmation,  including  a  place  for  the  Table 
of  Contents,  may  or  may  not  be  provided  for. 

3.  Form  of  submission:  Sketches  to  be  made  13V^"x 
21"  so  that  they  will  reduce  in  proportion  to  6%"xlOV^". 
These  sketches  should  be  on  cardboard  20"x28"  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  Review  Headquarters,  304  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  before  July  1,  1933.  With 
these  may  be  sent  additional  specifications  as  to  type,  etc. 
Lettering  on  these  sketches  should  conform  to  standard  and 
available  type  faces,  such  as  Kabel,  Bernhard  Gothic, 
Futura,  and  Vogue. 

4.  The  Review  will  give  due  credit  to  the  person  con¬ 
tributing  the  design  finally  adopted.  It  cannot  undertake 
to  return  any  sketches  not  accompanied  by  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelopes. 

The  decision  of  the  Editorial  Committee  on  the  design 
will  be  final. 


National  Education  Association 
71st  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Chicago 


July  1-7,  1933 


New  Jersey  Headquarters: 
STEVENS  HOTEL 


New  jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association 

79th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday 
November  10,  11,  12  and  13,  1933 


